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CE Looerk F424 
TO THE 
KINGS 
MOST 
Excellent Majeſty. 


May it pleaſe yuor Sacred Majeſty: 


WY place of Ma- 
WIE {ter of the 
Ceremonies 
C which the King 
A2 your 


The Epiſtle 
your Royal Father 
of blefled memory, 
confirmed unto me 
during my life, by 
the Great Seale of 
Enoland,) 1S to intro- 
duce Forreign Prin- 
ces or their publick 
Repreſentatives to 
your Sacred Pre- 
ſence. And in re- 
oard the Place of 
Surveyor Generall 
WAS 


Deadicatory. 


was alſo intended to 
me ( after late Ingo 
Fones ) I doe make 
bold to introduce 
the three Capitall 
Principles of good 
Building to your Sa- 
cred Majeſty, who 
hath ſeen more ſtate- 
ly Palaces and Build- 
ings , than all your 
Anceſtors, and may 
be a Pattern to all 
A3 fu 


The Epiſtle 
future Poſterity, by 
Building of your 
own Palace worthy 
your Self, and place- 
Ing it as the Italans 
for their health, de. 
light, and convien... | 
Cy ( as well as Solidi. 
ty and Ornament, ) 
La Matina all: Mont, 
ta Sera all Fonti, ac- 
cordirig to which 
the main body of 


your 


Deaicatory. 


your Royal Palace 
may be {et on the 
de of Saint 7ames's 
Park, and the Gar- 
dens along the Ri- 
Ver. 

If the Book at- 
foards any thing 
worthy your Sacred” 
Majeſties further fa- 
tisfaction, I have 
obtained. my end, 
and done the Du- 
A 4 ty 


The Epiſtle, 8c. 
ty intended by 


Your Sacred Majeſties | 
Moſt bumble, moſt obedient, moſt 
Loyal SubjefF and moſt zealous 
Servant Balthazar Gerbier 


D'ouvilly Knight. 


TO 


E&2IL 
TT STII 


| TO THE 


EOKIDYS 


p AND 


COMMONS 


Aſlembled in 


' | PARLIAMENT. 


May it pleaſe your Honours : 
SHT6ns 1 being lately re- 
| Þ) ported that your 
rloneurs have 
deliberated to have the 
Streets 


The Fpiſtle | 
Streets made clean, to en- | 
large ſome of them, and | 
to Buuld a Sumptuous | 
Gate at Tt emple-Barr "I& + 
thought it my Duty to Pre- 
ſent this ſmall Dyſcourſe of | 
the three Principals of | 
good Buildmg, and with- | 
all a Printed Paper con- 
cerning the Cleaning of the 
Streets, the Levelling the | 
Valley at Fleet-Bridge, 
with Fleet-Street and | 
Cheapfida, * 


Dedicatory. 
Cheapfide, and the make- 
mo of a Sumptuous Gate 
s | at Temple-Barr, whereof 
7 a Draught hath been pre- 
- | ſented to bis Sacred Ma- 
| peſty, and isready alſo to 
f | be produced to your Ho- 
| 


; NOUT'S &poN Command, with 
; all the Devotion of 


Your Honours 
- | moſt humble and moſt 


obedient Servant 


B.G:rbier Dowvilly Knight, 
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A Brief Diſcourſe, 

'* concerning the 

three chief Prin- 

| _ciples of Magni- 

ficent Building, 

P17. Sohdity, Conve- 

" ritency , and Orna- 
ment. 


| Fa Heres Building 1s much 
RR minded in thele times, 

I chought fit to publiſh 
we lome Principles there- 
oa, which may ſtand the lovers of 
it 


(2) 
it inſtead, Yet without ſpending 
time and Paper to Note how a 
Point, Line, Angle, Demi-cir- 
cle, Cube, Plint, Baze, Pedeſtal, 
Colombe, Head, Architrave, 
Frrze, Cornice,or Frontifprece muſt 
be made; and what Dimenſions 
all thoſe ſeveral parts ( a Point 
excepted ) muſt have, fince all 
Maſter-Workmen ought to re- 
member ) as Schollars their Gram- 
mer , and Arithmaticions. their 
Table) how every Particle muſt 
have ics jult proportion ; and that 
the height of Windowes and 
Doores muſt be double their 
breadth; and alſo to be caretull 
to maintain the due eſteem of 
their Art, fince its Dimenſions | 
and Rules came direfily from | 
Heaven , when the great Archi- 

rect and Surveyor of Heaven * 
and Earth, preſcribed the Rules 
2nd particular Orders for the | 
| Building 


(3] 
Building of a floating-Pallace , 
( Noahs Ark ) and the glorions 
matchleſle Temple of Soloames , 
the pertect Houle of Prayer. 

And theretore fuch Precedents 
may terve to convince thoſe who 
lay, That 2 wiſe-man never ought 
to put his finger into Morter, 
fince there is a neceflity for 
Building , eſpecially among Na- 
tions who do not, or cannot hve 
in Caves and hollow Trees, ur 
as the Wilde Indians, who have 
no other Roots but of Palmito- 
Leaves, nor Wainſcor, but Bam- 
boules, as they call the Poles ro 
which they tye a Woollen Ham- 
mac to lye in. 

There are three Capicall Ponts 
to be oblerved by men, wboin- 
tend to. Build well : 


Solidity. 
V 12, Convemienc, 
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thing , but miiſfe thereby ( as ill 


[47 

Thoſe who have Marſhald the 
Orders of Colombs ( to make good 
the firſt Point ) have Ranged the 
Toſcan to be the Supporter of 4 
Building, bur ſuch an Aclas muſt 
ſtand on a firm Ground, not as 11! 
Builders place Colombs ( either 
of Brick or Stone) like things 
Patcht or glewed agathſt a Wal, 
and for the moſt part againſt che 
ſecond Story of a Building, (con- 
frary tothe very Gothiſh Cuſtome, 
who art leaſt did begin their But- 
triſes trom the Ground ) as it their 
intent were, that the weight ot the 
Colombs thould draw down the 
Wall, on the heads of thole that 
paile DYs 

Such Builders confound the firſt 
and eſſential point ot Building, (to 
wit, Solidity, with Ornament and 
Convenency, ) 


They will make aſhew of ſome 
Bow- 
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Bow-men) the Mark : They may 
perchance have heard of rare Buil- 
dings , nay , fſeen' the Books of 
the talias Archices , have the 
Traditions of - Fignols in their 
Pockets, and have heard Lectures 
on the Art of Archite&ture, which 
have laid before them the moſt 
neceſlary Rules,' as alſo the Ort» 
gine of the (everall Orders of Co- 
lombs, and Diſcourſes maze there- 
on; that the Toſcanis as the |Hey- 
cules, 10 of the Fonic and Corin- 
thian , the firſt of the- two to 
Reſemble the Dreſſing of the 
Daughtets of Foxio, who had 
Twiſts of Hair on both fides of 
their Cheeks, The Corinhies 
Heads to repreſen a Basker' with 
Acante Leaves, and the Guttered 
Colombs, the Pleacs of - Daughter 
and Womens Cloaths, 
"Twp the Gretians) ( in remem-» 
brance oft their Victories ) did 
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[6] 
Range the Colombs in their Buil- 
dings, ts repreſent_the number of 
Slaves which they. had taken ; the 
Grains, Beads, Drops, Pendants, 
Garlands, Enterlaced- Knots, Frui- 
rage, and an- infinite number. of 
Ornaments, which are put on the 
Frize, to ſignihe the Spoiles which 
the Vidtors had brought away 
from their Enemies ; and to pre- 
ſerve the Memory thereof , did 
place them on their Buildings, that 
they might alſo ſerve for a true 
Hiſtory. 

But none of ſuch. Ornaments 
were ever impediments - to: the 
ſtrength, or conyenience of a Buil- 


| 


cio, for they: were ſo hand(om. 


| well coggrived, as-onse the 
cheſle of Ghriveraſe ( a French 
Lady Ylaid ofthe Engliſh Females, 
that they had-a. fipgular 


ſet- their” Ornaments r 
wundlomly. - 
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C7) 
The Babariaxns and naked T7 
poyers, Caripows, Alibis, ( and (e- 
veral Charibatens) do place Pen- 
dants in their Noſtrils, which are 
proper tor the Earesz and theſe 
hinder not the ule of the Lips, 
which ought to be obferved by all 
Builders. . 
And as for the infide of Fa- 
bricks, Bailders theuld in ihe firſt 
place ſet the Doors, Chim- 
mes, and Windows, as may be 
moſt convenient for uſe, 
Builders ought to be not onely 
experimented in Houte- keeping, 
bur alſo good Natutaliſts, ro know 
( before they ſpend time and Ma- 
terials ) the required Property to 
every part of a Building, A Doore 
to be (o ſet as it may not convey 
the Wind toward the Chimny or 
——_— though opened never {0 
Kroe, 4 
The Windows to be fo placed, 
B 3 > | (8 


[7 
2s that the Fire made in the Chim- 
ney, may not attract the Aire and 
Moyſture, and fo prove the un- 
wholeſlomeſt part ot the Room ſor 
thoſe that are near the Fires 
Which was the main reaſon why 
the great 1ſabells Infants of Spain 
( King Philip the Seconds Daugh- 
ter, who Governed the Provin- 
ces of Brabant, Flanders, Artheis, 
and Haynawlt, Curing her many 
years Reladence at Bruxels, ( be- 
ing prepoſleſied with a prejudice, 
never approached a Fire te 
warm her ſelf, cill at laſt being 
through wet ( going a Proceflion 
in a great Rai, znd by, a Viſit 
made by Mary of Medies, Queen 
Mother,to Lews 13", juſt as ſhe 
returned to her Pallace ) had no 
time to Shifther, ſhe was con- | 
{trained ro. approach the Fire to | 
dry her (elt,and few dayes after ſhe | 
fell ſick and died upon jt : which 

: Relation 
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TORO 1 
Relation being very true, andhap- 
pening in the time that I reſided 
tor the Wing of blefled memory in 
that Court, I thought fit to men- 
tion, to preſwade all Noble and 
curious Builders, to place their 
Doors, Windows, and Chimaies 
in their proper places, 

An though it be not my de- 
fign in this ſmall Diſcourſe to 
Treat of Dimenſions ( which are 
fic for a Primar to Apprentices, ) 
Yet I cannot deſiſt (by reaſon of the 
Weſt- India» Herican- like-windes 
which happened February laſt, to 
preſwade all Builders to forbear 
the Building any more thoſe ex- 
orbitant Chimney-Shafts , which 
when they fall, break both Roots 
and Sealings of Roomes, and kill 
g00d People in their Beds : fince 
a Chimney ſome two Foote high- 
er than the Ridges of the Root 
of a Building, ( which is not 0- 

| B3 vertopt 


[10] 
vertopt by a Church or Steeple, 
or tome other emmency, ) is as 
good a conveyance for the {moak, 

as any of a greater hight, Nei- 
cher are thole high Shafts of 
Chimnies real Ornaments to a 
Building, much lefle tro the Pal- 
lace "of a Soveraign: nor do the 
Germane Travellers of this Age 
any more fill ( as formerly ) cher 
Table Books with the number of 
them, as they were very carefull 
tonote the Names of their Hoatts, 

where the beſt Wine was, and 
when they taſted that called La- 

grima-Chrifti, they moaned and 
askr why he did got weep in their 
Countrey. Its true, that the leaſt 
addicted to Bibbing,did pur in their 
Stam-Books the Dimentions of 
the Pancbeon and of the Amphithe- 
aters ; as allo of Caprar vis, Fraſcati, 


and ſuch M & Str 
above Ao, ov . md une 
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[113 
Ground L£Zs Piſcina Admirabile, 
La Grotta de {a Sibils Cumana, Bae- 
mi de Cicerone, cante Camere, «© 
le Sepuliare delli- nobils Amichi, 
Bur they are now tought by Tx- 
tors to obſerve the Inſide of Men, 
and Buildings. And as the beſt 
Ornaments of a Face appears at 
firſt fight by che Eyes, Mouth, 
and Noſe, fo doth the beſt qua- 
lities jof a pertet Building , by 
Wiadowes, . and Doors well pla- 
ced, as alſo by a large, magnifi- 
cent, commodious, and well-ſer 
Staircaſe, 

Noble, magaificent, and com- 
modious Staircales, muſt in the 
friſt place participate of a Noble- 
mans manner of Pace and Actten- 
dance. 

There is no man of ſound Limbs 
( and that hatha gallant Gate ) bur 
lfrs his Toes at leaſt four Inches, 
when he goeth an ordinary eafie 
B4 Pace z 


[73] 
Pace z ſo that if two ſteps( each 
four Inches tigh ) be eighteen 
laches broad, or deep, which 
makes fix and . thuty Inches the 
rwo ( the juſt meaſure ofa mans 
rwo ſteps, ) they may be aſcended 
trom the firſt Floor, to the higher 
Story, 4s it a man walked on a level 
ground, 

2. Thole Staires ought tobe lo 
long, that the Attendants on each 
ſide the. Noble Perſon, Prince ar 
Soveraign, may not be ſtreightned 
tor roome, 

Such were the Monarchlike 
Staires of the Pallace of Dari 
and Cyrws the Great, at Chelminor 
in Perſia near Sares, the Metro- 
politan between Orme and Eſpa- 
han, I do ſpeakindeed of a Pallace 
without compariſon to any other, 
the Walls of Circumrvallation - of 
that Pallace, being four and twen- 
ty_foot thick, and the Staires( as 
yer 


% 
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[13] 
yet in efle) are fourty foot long, 
in number an bundred and eight, 
ot Circular Form , and of fo ea- 
fie an Acceſle, as that Travel- 
lers do aſcend them on Horſe- 
back. 

King Fames of bleſled memo- 
ry could not have been ſo much 
in danger of an Onlet in a Pare 
of Staires, larger enough for a No- 
ble Retinue - bus Perion,as he was 
in a narrow Pair , which Hiſtory 
mentions, 

Neither had Willam Prince of 
Orange been (© eaſily Shot at Delff 
iu Holland, deicending a narrow 
Pair of Staires. 

4. A Noble Paire of Sraires 
ſhould have a Cupelo, and no 
Windowes on the ſides, which 
tor the moſt part ſerve but for 
Rude and Unadviſed Men to 
break. | 

In ſome Pallaces and Noble- 

Mens 


[14] 
Mens Honles, Too many Staires 
and back- Doorss ( 2s the old Eng- 
liſh Proverb) makes Thieves and 
Whores, And the ſetting the Front 
of a Building towards the North- 
Weſt, anda Pallace, like Cardinal 
Wolſeyes ill-placed one ( now called 
Whitehall ) on a low ground by 
the River fide) makes work for 
Phyſitians , Apothecaries , Sur- 
geons, Coffen and Grave-ma- 
kers. 

But as for a Seate on Moriſh 
Grounds ( except the Builders 
obſerve the practice of thoſe of 
Venice ( in Italy) and Am#erdaw 
(in Holland) who beftow more 
Timber of Oake in the Founda- 
tion of one, than in the Build- 
ing of ſix Houles,) in effect 'ris to 
Build perpetually, leaving to their 
Poſterity to prop and redreſſe their 
ill grounded Buildings z and they 
may well be ranke with the _ 
0 


[15] 
of Arſcet, who built much in Brs- 
bant , and( in a merry humour) 
deſigned in his Will ten Thouſand 
Gilders per annum , 10 ſupport 
and alrer what he had Built a- 
miſſe. 

I muſt alſo adviſe Builders on 
high Grounds, to cauſe their Sur- 
veyors to (earch tor Springs, and 
ſhun them , which ſerve better to 
fill up Glafles toallay the Yapours 
of Gaſcony Wines, than to make a 
Pond ina Sellar, 

Builders ought allo to be very 
curious and caretull in the choice 
of the place to build a Seat on, for 
good Proſpect, well Garniſh with 
Woods, and the Water at hand, 
nor too near, nor too far from a 
City or Town. 

Item, I muſt wiſh all Princes and 
Noble Perſons who are relolved 
to Build Palaces and Seats an{we- 
rable to their quality, to imitate 
thoſe 


[16] 
.aoſe whoin the Heathen age were 
ſo carefull in the ordering of the 
Stucture of their Stone Images, 
eſpecially of their Saturn, Fapitar, 
Apollo, Mars, Neptune, (and all their 
Fry of wanton Godefles) as to 
empannel a Jury of Philoſophers, 
Narturaliſts, Phyſtognomiſts and 
Anatomiſts, who were to dire&t 
the Sculptors how to Repreſent 
thole Images. And fo I would 
wiſh Builders to proceed in the 
contriveing the Models of their in- 
tended Fabrick, to wit, to conſule 
(as thoſe of Amſterdam did in the 
making the Model of their Town- 
Houſe,divers experimented Archi- 
reds, though they pitcht for the 
Front on the worſt of all. 

»- Item. , Before the Workmen, 
make uſe of Materials, and not 
to Build at Randome , as the Cu- 
ſtome of roo many ill Builders is ; 
And when once the Model is ap- 
proved 
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proved, never to alter, nor to pull 
down what hath been well begun, 
nor to hearken to the diverſity of 
opinions, which have been, and 
are the cauſes of many Detormi- 
ties and Extravagancies in Build- 
ings; and eſpecially thoſe who 
ſeem to have had for Models Bird- 
Cages, tu jump from one Roome 
into the other by Steps and Tret- 
{els, to cauſe Men and Women to 
ſtumble, 

And the fides all of Glaſſe( like 
Spectacles ) the glaſſe Windowes 
ot ſmall Payns, with gteat ſtore 
of Lead, to draw the more Wind 
and Moiſture from the open 
Aire within Doores. As alſo 
Windowes with ſtore of Iron 
Caſements, which ruft, and. ne- 
ver ſhut cloſe, Notwithſtanding 
all che various devices of Smiths, 
to carcch Money out of the 
Builders Purſes, contrary to the 
good 


[187 
good cuſtome in Jtaly, Spain , 
France, Germany, and the Low- 
Countreys, which certainly for 
plurality ot Voices ſhould be be- 
lieved, and followed; 

Thole Nations cauſe their 
elaſle Windows to be fitted in 
woodden Calements treble rivet- 
ed, to keep our Wind and 
Rain; they are lined with wood- 
den Shutters , and have double 
boarded Shutrers withour, to refiſt 
all che violence of rhe Weather and 
Thieves, 

Let no man miſtake theſe 
Widdows tor woodden 'Cale- 
ments, for fuch are uſually ſeen 
here in England in old woodden 
Houſes, the Cafements- fcarce 
above one Foot and 2 halt high, 
tottering things , for thele are 
ſubſtantially, ſtrongly., . ang: curi- 
olly made Catements. nor are 
the woodden - Shurrers '{uch. Paſt- 


boar d- 


[19] 
board-like things, as are gene- 
rally put on the outſide . of the 
Windows on the Zondeos and 
Suburbs Houſes, but duble- 
Deal welk-riveted Windows, with 
ſ{obſtanriall Locks, Bolts, and 
Hinges, and a double Iron Bar, 
with a Bolt fixt in the middle of 
them both, 

Nor do, .good builders affect 
partitions of Lime and Hair in 
their Houles, nor any of their 
Bricks to 'be daubed - over with 
finiſhing-Morter, 

The Romances are very curi- 
ous in the tempering their Mor- 
ter, and in the laying it as thin 
as poſſibly they can, tro prevent 
the finking and bending of their 
Walls, which the laying of their 
Morter ' too thick doth cauſe; 
and ence ſheweth, that 


- when - /Jogle Walls ' are taken 


down in. Exelesd, halt of the 
| {ubſtance 


[ 20] 
{ubſtance is Sand and Duſt, 

The Romances ( as likewife 
the Grecians before them ) did 
not make uſe of their Lime, at 
the ſame time it was: flakt, bur 
for fix Moneths time ſuffered to 
putrifie, and ſo putrified com- 
poſed a Seiment, which joyned 
with Stone ( or Brick) made 
an inleparable union, and fſach 
ſtrong work as I have (een Iron- 
Tools break on the old Morter 
of the Amphitheaters at Yerona 
and Rome, | 

Their manner of preparing 
Lime 15 to lay it in Cefternes 
the one | higher than "the other, 
chat the Water ('atter it hath 
been (o ſtirred as that it is wall 
mixt and throughly liquid”) 
may drayn from one © Ciſtern 
to the other, and after. fix 
Moneths time ( the Lime having 
evacuated ity+ purrefaction ) re» 


. 
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roains purified, 4tid "then tlic 
mix two parts of Lime with 
one part of Sang, and makes 
that ' ſtrong and pure Morter, 
which if-” practiſed * in England 
would make a wondrous ſtrong U-" 
nion, eſpecially if the Clay-makers 
did bear the Clay as it ooght to be,” 
che Englith Clay being berrer thin 
the tralran, 'nay rhe beſt in the' 
world. | | | 
They-are very careful in che 
making large and deep Foundari- 
ons, an#ro let the Walls raiſed on 
the Founditions'reſt 'ahd ſertle” a 
good while betore they proceed tg 


the ſecondiSrary, * ©. | 
pe gort Cirpetirers have 
learned to lay loofe for a 


time; the Naliams and orher Nati- 
ons arg. not ſparing therein, rhey 
nay>them as if tor good andall, bur 


rip or take them vp ae, ro fi 
a 
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As 1 aid before, no Build- 
ing is begun before 2 mature 
Reſolve on 2, compleat | finiſh 
Modell of the cate deſign ; 
the Builder Itaving made choice 
of, his Surveyor, and commirted 
to him all the, care and guidance 
of, the work, never changeth on 
the various opinions of other 
men , for they are unlimited, be- 
cauſe every mans conceits are an- 
werabletotheir proteſſion,and par- 
ticular | 


OCGa + | 
"& Soreraan of by. Hihet Land- 
lorg ,. is then 2 vided by ,, naturall 
Principles, 35.; well as by his own 
Reſolve, taken on a lopg conſider- 
ed Modell. becauſe know 
( by experignce). how fſuddain 
changes are able to, caule. mon- 
ſtrous eftecs, .. | 
. They know that a well-expe- 
rjenced.. Suryeyor,. mult, not be 
<iſtuibed. in, bus tagk.,. and un- 
p "A dertaking, 
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much: -2s for example, the Caip 
and Abed in Tort-Houle:, Garden, 
which:dit! | not | Maulder when it 
ood in that of the Duke of Lerime 
at Falmdplid in. Spon, the cold» 
nefle { ragether with the moiſtnefle 
of this Clme ) being'of 2 conttary 
operation: 10. the :cemper of the 
Aire in: ltaly and Spain And there 
'fore when Builders: ſ{ee-their Co- 
ngs x Water-table; Corniſhes. 
Railes, and. Baliſterstq decay, 
.muft have patience;ifince theres 
-no Meterial but is:ſubje&t there- 
-unto, and that Rails and Baliſters 
.( ether onthe top IE 
Frontiſpiece,or in Belconies, though 
never (mel Painted.ia Oyle, and 
of the beſt ſeaſoned 'Timber, ) bac 
muſt be renewed at faurty or fifty 
years. end! ul  *: ; 
Chargezof their 'lefigned Bail 
es: of - their; Baild- 
ing 2nd; eſpecially with what 
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Suivme of 'Money'they ace willing 
popart,/ and/gyiet remember to imt- 
race fome-Pladolophical 'Homoritt, 
who reſolves. to vencure' on 2 pret- 
ty'thing. called 2 Handſome Lady, 
avirhoor winch their Fare ſeems to 
yeotl: them zhgy cannot live , and 
Therejoreqazices ark a0c0Unt betoro- 
Qaldy an{wes his expeſtaceon. - Bur 
on. the , the Eady inftead 
pb 'being 4 Houlwite., <( and 


an zfiſtazn}Iproves e, and 
punters © RY nd. if-it prove 
ocherwiſejiche willLbe a great gay- 


mer: by the _—— ler Buil- | 
ders. par -abelp{defigo co Maſter- | 
Workmendni be Great, or have 


ir WroughtT by the Day.; - either 
the Workmea: . wilb::-0ver-reach 
themſelves, or the Builder: will be 


'OVeI-rearhedy.: 4 410 FIIONST? 
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the reſt in my Pen, yet ſhall nes 
ver be backward to igtorm either 
of them ia the ear what may be thie 
beſt for them! to chobfe, 

But I muſt freely advife all Buil- 
ders in general, never to beginto 
Build on a Ground before it be 
Purchaſed , as the late Duke” of 
Buckingham did at Tork-Houſe, 
where there hach been much daub- 
ing and breaki — old rot- 
ren decayed Walls, firſt ro make 
a Ladies Cloſet on the corner of a 
Wall where a Butteryſes ſtood, 
and which was taken'away for the 
Cloſer, intended only at firſt” for 
2 Clolet of eaſe, and to lerveun- 
till the Archbiſhop of Terk could 
be perſwaded to accept as good 2 
Set 4s that was, in liew of the 
ſame , which could not be ſo fora 
_ compaſled, as the Duke of Buck- 


inghaw had occaljon th make tife 


"Rooms, to enrtftait\ ( acodrd- 
C4 ing 
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ing to the Dignity of a prime Mi- 
"el 


er of State ) forreign Princes 
2nd Ebaſlagys 3 ſo as 0na ſud- 
da n, all che Bycteriſes that upheld 
>" rotteh, Wall | were thrown 
down, the Seecling of Roomes 
ſupported with Iron»bolts, Belco- 
pies clapt up in the old Wall, daub- 
ed gyer with hniſhing Morter, and 
all this ( as a Toadeſtoole groweth 
in 2 night) to ſerve untill a Model 
for a Solid Building ( to ſtand even 
with the Street) were made, and 
to be Built of ſuch Stone as the 
Portico or Water- Gate at the Ri- 
ver fide isz arid this was done on a 
Mo:iſh Ground, whereon no New 
Building could ſtand any time with- 
out Proppings, which was con- 


Ton tothe.mamn Principle of good 


nk py proceed and conclude 
"with my humble reſpetts CORCErn- 
. jog Palaghy gf Soveraighe, Princes, 
vn þ 0 which 
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which muſt differ as mach from 
other Buildings , as their quality 
and condition from th:t of their 
Subjects, 

And in the firſt place, as Solidi- 
ty muſt be the firſt Principle in all 
good Building;ſo much more oughe 
irto be obſerved in that of Soye- 
raigns, unto whom the whole world 
hath acceſle, 

And as there muſt be ſpacious 
Ground before their Palaces, their 
Inner-Gourt. ample ; - the Offices 
for their Retinue large and com- 
modious, and ſo placedas they 
neither be an aunoyance nor of ill 
aſpect. | 

The firft Stories ought rather 
to be vaulted than boarded , to 


- prevent (ſuch an accident as hap» 


ed to Lews 13 French King, 
(and his Queen at a Ball,) when 
the Flooce of the Roome (with all 
the, Company) fell , downz' the 
a x King 


(30) 
King and Queen only remaining 
(by a ſpecial Providence ) on the 
Hearth of the Chimny, ſetting un- 
der the Cloath of Szate, 

And as there is a neceſlary 
Magnificence to be expreſt on the 
Front and in{ide of Princely Baild- 
ings, anlwerable to their great- 
neſle ; ſois itabſolutely neceſſary, 
that the Architet be poſſeſt with 
a Soul as great as the Player in the 
Freach Play, called the Yiriowa- 
ries, where he perſwades bim(ſelf 
tobe Alexander, and governs his 
Motions accordingly. And the 
Lines and Strokes of the Archi- 
tet muſt be Alexander-like : his 
Figures and Statues Colsſes, his 
Pyrimids like thoſe of Jt, 
and- the Vaults like that Rock 
wherein Alexander and Darius 
wwmaftle tor Maſtery in a Yalley in 
Per ſia,  berween Rabylow and E[pa- 
hew, at 2 place called Coma 


an, 
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ban; where formerly was #@ great 
Gity; ſix Engliſh Miles longs in 
which Grote, the Alexander-like 
mind ot the Sculptor, bath Hewn 
within: the Rock, ( befides' 4/ex- 
ander on; Horieback , and a num- 
ber.of Huatlmen and Ladies) the 
atarefaid Alexander and  Dari«s 
wraſtling to break a Ring between 
them, | 

'Shch alike mind Prince .T bewes 
of Savey, ( Soane tothe Great E- 
wanacl of Savey ) infuſed into his 
Archicect, Sculpcor, and/ Caſter 
in Braſſe, who he imployed in the 
Defigning and Building a Stable 
in T»riz,: within all of Marble, the 
Racks, Manger, and: 'the. upright 
Poſts all of Copper, Richly 
Wrought, Conveyances .of: Wa- 
ter Pipes. The Manger toutreen 
Inches wide at rhe bo:zomy to con» 
taiwa Pale for 'VWater:on all Dcca- 
hots; The; uppermoſt edge of the 
Manger 
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Manger” three foore/ eight -Inches 
high-4from the Ground , to'ac- 
cuſtom 'the Neapolitan great Sad- 
dle- Horſe to -raife their Neck. 
The Rack Poles three Inches a- 
(under and upright-, thar- 2s the 
Frenchman ſaith, ( Z' appetit wient 
tn maneeant ) the: Horſe teed 
more chearflly, the Hay and Duft 
may not fall on their Heads, --as it 
doth out. of a Rack which ſtands 
ſhelving : the under part of the 
Manger ought to be madeupto 
keepintheir Larrers, and no Boxes 
made there for Dogs, as ſome not 
curious do, where -no Harneſles, 
Saddles, Coverings of Horſes, or 
any other Implements or Tooles, 
are not to ſeen about the Po- 
ſtern, ſince thoſe things do but im- 
pede the Acceſle of a Cavaller 
the Horſes. F fn! 
The difj a . Stable 1nto' a 
double Range, bath been —__ 
Tots y 
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by ſome, who” would- ſee all their 
Horles* At orice « 
"1OtBerslov&onl xfingk Raoge, 
witch a broad Walk, and' if they 
have's - great ijumber of - Hoſes, 
tne La the end mto atjorher 
Range, if the Ground car tifford 
theſame, o as Wall makes the 
Pate between the Hortes; + 
The Paving" fuch a Stable is 
hear, being-of white or" yel- 
etwice burtit' Flanders Bricks, 
rs called Chat, _ de: 
Plankimg. of jd Sg di- 
ves Reaſons, - The Paviors Cat- 
ret AE Bricks art'liid Yrbrow:ſharp 
over thein, "and 'ewice #day 
they kre Watered Wich 4 Garven- 
< Wrhtering-P8t-, and" Sifept 
A. a Broom, hich the Grooms 
Garind ' ſbmetirnes'{] be- 
lee we Sand "gets between the 


2F6Frits, ' and {tmakes' the*P 
Toy 


and/ftod,” oth, 


f ad : 
mers at the; Fogg qt. the er 
muſt be cles gh oh c 
Inchey kigher, 3c t rer 
where the Poſts are placed, heck 
oughF; to be-five., and an, balt 
diſkant. one from, £ ,other, which 
Ground lo Paye of double, y 
firſt, .rhaz the higher.a Horl! 
rowards the Manger; 4 "er 


ſighr ix 1s, y«! 
Lightsof the frikes 
Horterbeir backs, , rare 
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Channel, which for nearneſle gughs 
to be above Ground, the eight 
Foot in length, being at full the 
ſpace which the Horſe doth poſſeſs 
when in the night time he lyerh 
ſtretcher on his Laccer, 

I muſt not omit by way-of Que- 
ries, to Write ſomewhat concern- 
ing the Kicchia of a Princely Pal- 
lace, viz, Whether there (ould 
not. be as much curioſity , . if not 
more in the Kitchia thap in me 
Stablez fince the Meat Lay ce 
in a Kitchin, ought to 
with all Neatoeile, and preferred 
before 2 fine Lace about the: Ma- 
{ter Cooks Towel: Nauher are 
the Veſlels of Silyer but in rete- 
rence to the Neatneſſe whietrooghe 
to. be obſerved. ia all Cookery. 
The. French.Mans | Glaſſe- is 
wrenched, as often as he Opie, 
and why ſhould got Cooks be 
mare; Curiong and Neat. in pheir 

if | Kitchias, 
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Kitctins, than Grooms in their Sta- 
bles*And as a Stable can have con- 
veyances for the' Horles Water, {0 
may Kirchins for ' Slabbering, tor 
Guts of: Fowls and Deer, Coles, 
Aſhes, and whatfoever elſe can 
caule Dirt and Naſtinefs, and be 
treed from the annoyznce of Smoak, 
which ilt-placed Dovrs may cauſe , 
nor ought the Ritthim or other Offi- 
ces #nd | Selleridge, ( as in {ome 
Palaces in France yto be lo placed 
as they may prove prejudicialt ro 
the Court, and if they are wunder- 
neath 2 Palace- they ought to be 
vaulted; -- = 
I muſt not- fotget that the Roof 
of a Palace ſhould be'covered either 
with Tiead or blew-Slaces. 
Phe Pantheon at Kome was co* 
vered with Braſs,which a Pope mel- 
red r& £aſt- Canons, no ſuch-a3 on- 
ly ear, drink and fing- 
 NoGuijous eye can well indure 
_ thoſe 
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thole Barn-like Roots of many 
Noble Perfons Palaces, covered 
with red Tiles, which break and xot 
away,and then the Roof being mea- 
ded and patcht, ſeems to be a Beg- 
gars Mantell, which- I would not 
have the Nobles and Courtiers to 
be. Sce the Roots of LeHFer, New- 
port, Southamprow, 1nd luch like 
their Palaces, whether they do not 
look as Barns for Hay, and nor Py- 
bald, by their patched Tiles * 

As tor the main bulk of Palaces, 
its, rue ome have a greataeſle 
in plainneſſe, as that of Farwers tu 
Rome, whereot Michatl Ang «lo 
made the Arcitrave, Frine and C #r- 
wiſh, 

And as for Bigneſle and Solidty, 
that of SFeronims, and Eſcuriat in 
Spain,tor Ornament, Munikeb in 
Bavaria; the Lowver at Pars for 
Valtneile, Situation andOraament 
by thej unhoſled Imagery on th 
e D Fron 
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Fronti{piece,- variety of Orders of 
Colombs, -with the delighr ot the 
annexed Toilleries, wherein as eſ- 
ially in that of the Palace of the 
uke of Orteance,. but abave all in 
the Cardinals their Yign41n Rome, 
is / obſerved the torm of a true 
Princely Garden, conſiſting not 
only in much Air, great plots of 
Graſs, low Borders, large Gravell- 
Walks,but for cloſe Walks, Foun- 
tains, Groves, and Startuaes, to 
make good the Italian ſaying, Per 
variar natura & bells, And as for 
the 1mboſled carved Imagery on 
the Frontiſpiece of a Palace, ther 
Dimenſions muſt be according un- 
to their diſtance from the Ground 
which is the main point requiſite to 
be obſerved alſo in \Scheames, 
wherein divers undertakers com- 
mit- very great faults, not only by 
the not reducing whatſoever is re- 
preſented tothe true Lines of Per- 
ſpective, 
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ſpeive, but alſo by omitting the 
giving. fych Proportions to things, 
as..may fatisfie the"1ght: of all che 
Spectators at their {everall diſtan- 
ces z for Excellency doth not con- 
fiſt in vaſtneſle,nox in the quantity 
ot Objects, nor Shapes, nor Co- 
lours, 

The' Sphear in an Angle of a 
great Chamber in Ss Pedro eV atica- 
#oin Rome conhims this truth, and 
every judicious Eye wall be fatisfi- 
ed therewith, Seas muſt not only be 
ſeen to have 2a naturall- motion, but 
heard to makea noiſe of breaking 
of their; Waves on the ſhore, and 
againſt the Rocks. Cloudes muſt 
not only drive, but be tranſparenc, 
Winds, Thunder, Lightaing, Rain, 
Snow, and Hail, muſt beſo heard, 
ſeen, and felt, as that Spectators 
may think thoſe ſights to be natu- 
rall operations. The Sun,' Moen, 
and Stars, no Paſt-board devices, 
Da bus 


| T4] 
but '{o repreſented, as that they 
may dazle the Eyes of Spectators, 
And all che Motions at | Sceans 
and Mutations as inſenſ{ible,and no 
more to be diſcovered, than that of 
the Hand of a Dall. 

Neither canall greatRooms of 
Princely Palaces ſerye for — 
except they be after the Moddel 
ot ſuch as the Kkahians 'haye buik, 
as there is agood one at Florence 
in Fly, with conveyances {or 
Smoak, and capacities for Ecchoes, 
which Inigo Fores ( the late Sur- 
peyor ) experimentally found at 
White by tus buile Banquet- 
ring e, {o as having found his 
own faule,, he was conſtrained to 
Build a Wooden Houſe oyerthwart | 
the Court of Whitebid. | 

The greacnels of a Soveraign con- 
filts not in the quantiry' of Stone 
find 'Tinybet Heapt roger The 
Quarries 'poſtols more Stone, - 
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the Woods more Timber than a 
Banquet Room, Let anygood - eye 
jadge, whether it be not true, that 
the extream height of a Room takes 
not away the greatnels of the com- 
pany that is in the fame,and that all 
Hangings of Tapiſtery make no 
ſhew at all, unle(s they 'reach toa 
praportionable height of a Rogm, 
Siace the greatgels of a Nation 
conſiſts not in a Husk, butinic ſelf, 
and 1a 4s Soveraign, nothing thould 
be lftered to diminiſh the appear- 
ance. of that greatne(s+ within or 
without Doors. A:Soveraign and 
his Retinue,in 2 too; valt Roomem 
heaght, width aud length, doth ap- 
pear /hke a company 18 a Valley agar 
bigb Mountains; - Whenass 2a bogy 
ſtanding onthe brow of a Hill, and 
{cen from below,Joems 10. be a kind 
of Coloſſe, which argueth thar there 
muſt be a great &&cretion uled in 
the waking 4hem cit and a 
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All which I do not Write to un- 
dervalue any Modera Works, nor 
any of the Cavallier-like Operas, e- 
very good Talent being commen- 
dable. As I am confident there are 
{ome that live, who will not deny 
that they have heard the King of 
bleſled Memory, graciouſly plea- 
ſed 10 avouch he had ſeen in Awno 
1648, ( cloſe to the Gate of Tork- 
Houle, in a Roome not above 35, 
Foot {quare, ) as much as could be 
repreſented / as to Sceans ) in the 
great Banquetting Room of White- 
ball, and that divers judicious per- 
ſons will not deny, that the excel- 
lency of the ſeveral Triumphall 
Arches erected inthe City of Lox- 
den, conſiſts not in their Bulk, 
The Grecians and#Romans ( who 
have ſhown "their Maſter-ſhip in 
them ) did conform them to the 
reſpeQive places, 
Things cag be too great, as well 
. as 


[43] | 
as too little, too maſſie,and too flen- 
der, too gaudy, and roo plain z and” 
Colours placed together, which a- 
gree notone with the other, as blew 
and'green. God in his Rainbow ha- 
ving ſhewed us the beſt way of or- 
dering Colours, Nor is it the quan- 
tity of Timber or Stone, that ſpeaks 
love in an Arch , but rather when it 
is compoled of the hearts of Loyal 
Subjects, which ſurpaſleth all char 
can be made, 

May therefore the oldeſt and 
moſt rotrering Houſe in the Land, 
breath forth of irs Windows what 
may anſwer that true love, and in 
point of good Bailding, wherewith 
this Diſcourle is begun , ( next to 
the giving ſucha new Form to the 
Streets of Londen and the Suburbs, 
as may in a manner equalize thole 
in Holland in neatnels, itthe Inha- 
bitants will but take the right and 
onely courſe therein.) May his 
Sacred 


[44] 
Sacred Majeſty during his long 
prayed tor and withed Raign, lee 
St. Panls Church in that maguniti- 
cency, as the Motropolitan of the 
Houtes of God, in the cluet City 
of Albiom juſtly requires. And his 
Royal Palace Buikt, (o as to- anſwer 
the matchleſle oreatnefle of him, 
who all tongues of Loyal Subjects 
{peaks to be Carolum, Magnum, Sc- 
candumo Dei gratia, Angliz,Scotiz, 
Franciz & Hiberniz Regem,Eccle- 
fie Leewm, f Libertatis Populs Re- 
flauratorem;, Which thall ever Le 
che dutitul} Withes of 


Kkalthazar Gerbier 


Douvily Knight, 
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TO THE 


KINGS 


MOST 


Excellent Majeſty. 


= it t pleaſe your Sacred Majejty : 


$f Y place of 
Wie Maſter of the 
Ke Ceremonies 
( which the 

King your Royal 
| Father of bleſſed me- 
mory,confirmed un- 


Az to 


T he Epiitle 
tome during my lfe, 
by the Great Seal of 
England) 1s to intro. 
duce Foreign Princes 
or their publick Re- 
preſentatives to your 
Sacred Preſence. And 
in regard the Place of 
Surveyour General 
was alſo intended tol 
me (after late Ing! 
Fones ) I do make 

bold to introduce the 

three Capital Princ1- 

ples of good Build- 
ing 
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Dedicatory. 
ing to your Sacred 
Majeſty, who hath 
ſeen more ſtately Pa- 
laces and Buildings, 
than all your Ance- 
ſtors, and may be a 
Pattern to all futore 
Poſterity, by Build- 
ing of your own Pa- 
lace worthy your 
Self, and placing it 


{ as the Iralians for 


their health, delight, 
and conveniencie (as 
well as Solidity and 
A 4 Orna- 


T be Epiſtle 
Ornament, ) La Ma- 
tin allt Monti, la Se- 
ra allt Fonti, accord. 
ing to whichthe main 
body of your Royal 
Palace be ſet on 
the tide of S*. Fames's 
Park, and the Gar- 


dens along the R1- 


VCT., 


any thing worthy 
your Sacred Maje- 
{ties further ſatisfa- 
Ction, I have obtain- 
ed 


If the Book affords 


Dedicatory. 
ed my end, anddone 
the Dutie intended 


by , 

| Your Sacred Majcſtics 

| Moſt humble noft obedient, 
moit Loyal Subjet, and 


moſt 2calow Sertant 


Balthazar Gerbier, 


T O 
Her Moſt Excellent 
Gracious Majeſtic 
THE 


Queen Mother. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty , 

DEC I D I not hope 
> that the Offer- 
ing up to your 
| Majeſties gra- 
| cious hands, this Printed 
dilcourle (concerning Buil- 
ding) might be acceptable, 
it would doubtE(s make 
me pals for in{cniible, how 
y our 
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your Majeſty (immediately 
de(cended from that great 
Monarch, Henry the Phcoe- 
nix of all his Royal Prede- 
cellors , and the Vertuous 
Worthy of his Age, whoin 
all things made Building 
worth a part of the imploy- 
ment of his heroick Genixs, 
Your Majeſty imicating it, 
as having inherited that 
ſameclemencie wherein he 
did excel, as in Greatneſs 
all Soveraigns that ever 
were, by graciouſly acce» 
Pting the very lealt mite 
from any of his zealous 
Subjects 

Madam, 


VN —_— a an -_— = 


Madam, T his is a kinde 
ofArrome, in compariſon 
of other Prelentations; nei- 
ther do I preſume to think 
that it ſhould be reflected 
on otherwiſe. leſt it ſhould 
ſeem to intrude it ſelf as a 
Teacher to thoſe expert 
Perſons, who have the bo- 
nour to be imployed in the 
Survey of your Majeſtics 
Buildings ; but rather zoyn 
theſe my refleQions totheir 
labour, for the due pertor- 
ming of their undertaking, 
which is onely the ends of 
him, who (with Heart and 
Soul ) ſhall ever pray = 


—_—cz — - -_ —_— 


Almighty , to reſerve for 
your Majelty in his end- 
leſs glory, a better Throne 
than all the world can aft- 
ford ; thele are the devoted 
wiſhes ot , 


Your Majcſtics 
Mot Humble, moſt obe- 
dient, mot Faithful and 


moſt zealous Servant, 


Balthazar Gerbicr, 
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For the Choice of their Surveyonrs ; 
Clarks of their Works, Brick-lay- 
ers, Maſons, Carpenters, and 0. 
ther Work- men therein concer- 
ned, 


» Little Manual which 
I tormerly ſect forth 
( concerning the 
three Chief Prin- 
| ciples of magnifi» 

cent Building, VIZ, Soliatty, Come 
veniency and Ornament) doth in 
{ the firſt place note the incongru» 
ities committed by many under- 
takers of Buildings, who (both 
B within 
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within and without doors) do | 


confound the aforeſaid Prin- 
ciples : It Notes how the Greci- 
ans and Komans ( the beſt Buil- 
ders ) have proceeded on undif- 
putableRulers,not ſubject to tan-= 
cies, for it men ſhould be infla- 
ved by Weather-cock-hke-ſpi- 
rits to make their Buildings ac- 
cording unto things a la mode, e- 
ſpecially of Hats, Bands, Dublets, 
and Breeches ; how might work- 
men laugh ? And would not 
ſome (who cannot jear without 
making uſe of Scripture) quote 
Fecleſeaſticas 5, He that is baſty to 


l 


| 


give credit is | gbt- minded,chap.19 | 


”, 4. And b» that teacheth a Fool, 
as one that glueth a pot-ſheard toge- 
ther, chap. 21. v. 7. 

Secondly, It Notes how fe- 
veral great and judicious Princes 
and Magiſtrates have proceeded 
in their Edihcies, what they 
have 
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have ſhunned , and what they 
have curiouſly Obſerved; the 
particular care of Surveyours , 
their choice of Materials, even to 
their preparing of their Lime and 
Clay : The care of their Brick- 
layers in laying of a Foundation, 
and that they have been firme 
and refolute in their underta- 
kings to proceed on a well com- 
poſed Modell, fince Alterations 
in a well begun Building are ve- 
ry prejudicial, 

Thirdly, It Notes the diſtin- 
con between the well ordering 
of the Palace of a Soveraign, and 
that of meaner Habitations ; and 
it cites ſome remarkable Stur- 
tures, as that between Babylon 
and F/paben, at a place called Ca- 
rimonſharan; as alſo ſeveral re- 
markable ones in Emrepe 5 It 
omits not the Deſcription of 
Princely Stables, and the nece(- 

B 2 ſary 
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ſary Offices to their Palaces, (as 
well as rooms of State, for great 
Feaſtival Shows, and ordinary 
uſe.) It alſo points at ſeveral in- 
congruities committed by Sur- 
veyours; and who minded more 
to ſhow that they were ſkill'd in 
deſcribing of Columes, Pilaſters, 
Corniſhes and Frontiſpices , 
(though for the moſt part pla- 
ced as the wilde Americans are 
wont to put their Pendants at 
their Noſtrils) then to bave (tu- 
died Conveniency, and what 
molt Neceſlary. * 

I ſhall now in the following 
lines treat more particularly on 
the matter by way of Counſel 
and Advice to all Builders, 
Oc. 

Whoſoever is diſpoſed to 
Build, ought in the firſt place to 
make choice of a ſkilful Survey- 
our, from whoſe DireQions the 

"ner ſeveral 


| 
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ſeveral Maſter- work-men may 
receive Inſtructions by way of 
Draughts, Models, Frames, &c. 
For the better managing their 
intended work, face an ill built 
Palace leaves a perpetual refle- 
Con of Ignorance on the Buil. 
der; whereas a compact Build- 
ing, whetheg -_ Caſtle, or 
Houſe, like a ſtock of Children 
continue the Name and Memos» 
ry of the Owner. 


An Exact Archited muſt have Survcyours, 


the Art of Drawing, and Proſpe« 
tive; ought to know what ap- 
pertains to each Inhabitants 


' Conveniency : Since there is a 


valt difference between the 
Houſe of Prayer, and a Princes 
Palace, and meaner Habitations, 
nor is a Laboratorium for a 
Chymilſt ht either for Baking, or 
Brewing. 


Therefore he ought to know Priſvetiive, 


B 3 wherein 
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wherein is the uſe of Profpe- 
(tive, otherwiſe he will never 
rightly deſcribe the demenſions 
ot ſolid Bodies, which are to 
ſtand bigh his Circles will ſeem 
Ovals in Breadth, and his Ovals 
Cucles, and all his contrivan- 
ces will be at randome; as it 13 
ſaid of ſome men, who firſt at, 
and afterwards c$(der, EXCU» 
(10g their miſtake, which they 
thought it otherwiſe. 

The Surveyour muſt in the 
firſt place conſider the ground 
whereon the Buildipg muſt be 
Erected, make a Diſtintion be- 
tween a Plat in the City, and 
one in the Country ; and then 
governe himſelf as the ground 
will give him leave ; —_— 
ſtill on the Houſes adjacent, an 
thoſe which are oppolite, if they 
be high to raiſe as high, if not 
higher, to prevent the ſmoaking 
ot Chimnies, SC- 


7 
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Secondly, He muſt place the The Sex. 
Front of a Building in the Coun- 
rry towards the Eaſt, 1t the place 
giveth leave; by which means 
s | he may ſhelter his double Lodg- 
{ ing Rooms from the North- 
; {} welt: He muſtcaule all the back 
| of his Stone work ( which ſtands 
within the Brick) ro be cut with 
a Rabar three Inches broader 
then the breadth of his James 
and Corniſh ; which will hinder 
the Rain (driven by a fierce 
North- weſt winde(to pierce in- 4 Nt Bene 
to the iofide of the Wall, and © 
through the meeting of the 
Brick-work and Stone; where- 
| unto the Morter affords the paſ- 
} ſage of the Water. It may be 
' ſome will carp at this free Ex- 
{ preſhion, pretending that Sur- 
veyours and Maſter Workmen 
| (in this refined Age, which a- 
bounds in Books, with the Por» 
B 4 tractures 
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tratures of the Out and Intide 
of the beſt Buildings) are not to 
ſeek the firſt Points of their Ap 
prentiſhip : Whom I aſk the rea - 
ſon, why modern and daily Buil- 
dings are fo exceedingly Dete- 
ctive? And whether it is not be - 
cauſe many of them ( if well 
conlidered ) have been but Ap- 
prentices lately, and too foon 
become Journey»-Menz; And 
that Surveyours (who either af 
tect more the Building to them- 
telves a ſtrong Purſe, or are blind 
in the faults which their Work- 
men commit) hke carelefle Po 
{tllions, haſten with the Packet 
Maile to the Poſt Office, be it ne 
ver (o1ll girted, whereby it oft } 
falls in the mid-way. 
The Count of YVillamediana, a | 
rare Spaniſh Poet, having heard 
the Anſwer of a Sonne of the 
King of 8paines Surveyour (to 
whom 
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whom the Office of the Survey- | 
our was confirmed, by reaſon he — c_ 
tad all rhe Drawings and Books au h's wit 
of his deceaſed Father; and to iy exprefſt- 
excuſe his young Experience, ..,,;,." 
ſaid, to make uſc of them_) re- 2 yung 
plyed ro the young Surveyor, **"Y<y=x, 
Hazais come of Stomaco que coms 
herbas y caga Mierda. 

The readielt way to try a Sur- ov wry 

* , ? , 435 * capacity 
veyor, isto put him to drawa,; ,*<.. 
ground Vlot 1n the Builders pre- vcyour, 
{ence, to make him deſcribe the 
tereſt place for a Seat, the order- 
ing of Rooms for Summer and 
Winter ; to Contrive well the 
Stair- caſes, Doors, Windows 
and Chimneys; that the Stairs 
may ſtand conveniently to the 
Stories, Doors and Windows 
ſo placed, asthat they may not 
be inconvenient to the Chim- 
neysz the Bedſtead place far 
trom. Doors and Windows, 
an 


—_—y— 
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and of a fit diſtance from Chim- 


_—_ 
my And as for height of Seilings, 
height of the Surveyour ought to make a 
winzz* Diſtinion between the height 
= ofa Houſe, or Town-Hall; of a 
Colledge and that of a Church, 
the Hall of a private houſe, ſer- 
ving, for the moſt part but for a 
paſlage, the others for a Rece- 
ptacle of a whole Body (confiſt- 
ing of numberof Perſons) who 
for an hour or two joyntly 
breath in one place, and the 

which may be Offenſive. 

Nora; Nature of 'Air being to a- 
Air. ſcend, and when it meets (with 


a ſudden oppoſition it ſpreads ; 
Since the Noſtrils (as the Pipes 
of Bellows) will attract to each 
Perſons Brains the ſcent which 
13 compoſed of that Steam, 
The Surveyours skill and dif- 
cretion will alſo be A 
J 
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by the well contriving of the re- 
ſpettive feilings of common 
Rooms, and Cloſets for private 
uſe; For as Rooms of State 
ought to be of an <qual heighr, 
the ({ciling of a Cloſer ( ten toor 
{quare, leſs or more adjacent to 
a Bed chamber of State ( which 
may be thirty foot wide, forty 
in length, and fixteen or cigh- 
teen toot high ) would be pre- 
polterous, inconvenient, "and 
like a Barbers Comb caſe, Stair- 
caſe, and Steeple-like to hang 
Bells in. 

A good Surveyour ſheweth 
his Art, both within the Build- 
ivg, as on its Front; and in the 
fit mixtureof Materials, Morter, 
Brick and Stone, being ſympa- 
thick ſtuff. 


As forthe manner of the Out- wecedſy 
tide of a Building, there is a ne- fo mould- 
ceſity for mouldings about *"** 


Wain- 
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Windows, and Door Frontil- 
d pieces, or Corniſhes, none about 
— Barns, Malt, Brew, or Glaſs-hou- 
ſes whereof the outiides (eſpe- 
cially a Barn) hath no opening of 
Vindows, ſo as the Rain and 
Droppings of the Thatch falls 
not in them, but onely on the 
ground. But as for Corniſhes 
and Frontiſpieces over the VVin- 
dows of a meer Habitation, be- 
ing to it of the ſame uſe, as the 
broad Brim of a good Hat is toa 
Traveller in a rainy day. 
Ornaments, The good Surveyor will or- 
der Ornaments to the Front of 
a Palace, according unto its ſci- 
tuation ; ſhun too much carved 


Ornaments on that upright, 
whereas the Southerly windes 
raiſe much duſt; And though 
the Nalian ſaying maintains, 
Per tanto variar Natura & bella; 
Yet muſt the good +" 
ule 
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uſe moderation in the ordering 

of Ornaments; ſhun in the firſt 

place, thoſe SpeCtacle-like cant 

Windows, which are of Glaſs 

on all tides; For it may be ſfup- 3 E 

poſed that the Tohabitants of 1taconveri- 

tuch Houſes and Rooms with «©: 

Cant Windows ( expoſed to 

the Northwelt ) may well imi- 

tate a merry Nalian Fiſher, 

who (in a Winter windy, rainy 

day ) had been {tript to his skin, 

and having nothing left to cover 

him ſave his bare Net where- 

in he was wrapt (ſitting on the 

high-way )put his finger through 

one of the holes, asking to paſ- 

ſengers what weather 1t was 

without doors. 1 
The expert Surveyor will re- \** has 

part the Windows to the whe placed 

front of a Palace, that they may 

(beſides the aftording of tuffici- 

ent light tothe rooms ) leave a 

ſolid 


Ray cr cant 
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ſolid peeres between them and 


to place ſome pleaſing Orna- 
ment thereon, not prejudicial 
to the Structure, nor too charge- 
able for the Builder; ſhunning 
incongruities,-as many ( preten- 
divg knowledge 1n Ornaments) 
have committed, by placing be- 
tween Windows Pilafters, 
through whoſe bodies Lions are 

Bidicul99s repreſented to creep; as thoſe 

Onaments. , , n 

in Pnueen ſtreet, without any ne- 
cc{hry, or ground for the placing 
Lions fo 111, which are common- 
ly repreſented but as Supporters 
either of weight, or of Arms in 
Heraldry. 

The Order He ought further to 1mitate 


to be 9\<r- the old Grecians and Romans , in 
ved on the 


Frone f Placing the ruſtick order next to 
Buildivgs, the ground, as being moſt pro- 
per, both by reaſon it 13 the molt 

ſolid of all the other orders; and 

that no blemiſh appeareth in the 

Ruſtick 
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Ruſtick ſo ſoon as in a ſmood 

aſhler, K 

The reaſon alſo for contraCt- © neerming 
ing the Balconics within the up- 7 tales. 
right of a Colmn is, that weight 

is not prejudicial when it 1cſts 

on its Center, no more then the 

great weight of Bels in a Steeple, 

if hung plum with the up- 

righe. 

Moreover, He orders his top Concerning 
Corniſh according unto the -p>< 
the weight which is laid upon FE; wich- 
itz For it the Builder (to ſpare vu Rails 
charges of Rails, Barreſters and ———q—__ | 
Pedeſtals with Ornaments of 
Balls ) will have the Building to 
have no other finiſhing, he muſt 
lay a courfe of Stone on the Cor- 
niſh, ro keep the Walls dry, 
and clap up a fillet of Lead : As 
good Carpenters do frame their 
Rails to Barreſters to meet on 
the Pedeſtals, under the neck - 
rac 


16 


The uſe of 
Proſpettive, 
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the Ball, fo as the Rain doth 


not enter to rot them. 

A Surveyour (well verſed in 
proſpetive ) doth order the 
Corniſhes and Ornaments ac- 
cording unto the height of the 
Stories: He ought to know what 
Diminution, Altitude doth 
cauſe; there is none perceived 
on the Latitude of an Horizon- 
tal Line : Longitude repreſen- 
ted by lines drawing to a Center 
from the Latitude, cauſeth alſo 
a Diminution in the Eye 

The Grecians and Romans 
Surveyours, haveever been ac- 
cultomed to make their Cor- 
niſhes and Ornaments about 
Windows, ofthe upper Stories 
to be bigger then on thoſe of the 
lower; which Michael Amneeclo 
did obſerve in the Arehitravre ; 
Freeſe and Corniſh on the top of 
the Frontiſpiece of the Cardinal 
Farneſe 
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Farneſe his palace in Kome. 


Raphel d'Urbin and Albert Dy Rophact and 


rer, drawing a _ on the 
firſt ground of a boar 


figure of a man, ſtanding ( as it 
were) m the upper gallery ; 
made the figure of that man of 
the ſame height of another 
which was to be fer at the foot 
of ſuch a Steeple; becauſe there 
15no dimioution of forme on a 
parpendicular Line, which is ſet 
cloſe to the edge of a cloath or 
board; A poiat at the foot, or at 
the top, 1s but a point, it being 
only diſtance from ſeparated 
lines (drawn toa Centre) which 
cauſeth a Diminution as to the 
tght, 

Therefore all Surveyours 
ought to cauſe the wooden 
Molds (on which Maſons muſt 
work", to betryed by liftiovg 

C them 


or Cloath, method in 
whereon they did repreſent the Dimentions 
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them as high as the Stone or 
wooden Figure is to be placed ; 
to {ce how it may pleaſe the []u- | 


dicious Eye; which is the belt | 
Jury and compaſls, | 

Now concerning the well | 
proportioned Doors and VVin- 
dowsz Every man reflefting on Þ 
Stature, cate and conveniencie 
needs not to call to his Neigh- 
bour for to counſel him in this | 
neceflary propartion , fince it 

Whar torm guſt be granted, that if Doors | 

"ow a and Windows ( inafolid Puil- 

wea-ning.to ding of Stone or Brick) were as * 

« Builds. vide as they are high; it muſt | 
through neceflity be a weaken- 
ing to a Building. 

The widenels of the Door, ' 
mult be to ſerve for two to paſs 
at once, that is to ſay, the Doors 
of Chambers of a Pallace, the 
heighr ot the Door the double 
of its width; all other Chamber 1 

doors 
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doors of a convenient height for 

5 a man of compleat ſtature, to 

paſs with a hat on bis head : A 

gare for Coaches and Carts la- 

' den likewiſe fit to the pur- 

1h pole. 

| Windows ©{ becauſe the Why Win. 

{ light comes from above) mult be 591 mult 
higher then wide, the middle ©” 
Tranſoms of them above (1x foot 

+ ( which is the common ſtature 

| of a Man ) fince otherwiſe the 
middle Tranſome would be op- 

* polite toa mans eye, hinderſome 

* tro the free diſcovering of the 

#* Countrey. 

The leaning height of the,,.,__ 
Windows ought to be three mg heighe 
} foot and an half; fince if other. © vindo»s. 
wife it will be incommodious, 
for being lower, it would require 
the bending of the back, which 
old men (when they have ſpent 
; money” and time in, building ) 
C z.;i will 
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will not find fo eafte, as ſome 
wanton perſons, who it may be 
will aftect low leanings, to make 
uſe either to ſit on, and break the 
Glaſs windows, or to ſhew 
themſelves in Quirpo to pallen- 
ers. 
The height The height of Windows and 
ot winda»s. Doors, mult be as much again 
as they are wide; becauſe they 
will. otherwiſe offend the judi- 


—— 
_—__ 


cious eye of perſons who reflect | 


on the former annotations, that 
ſhapes do alter by diſtances of 
places as an Oval ſcen from be- 
neath, will ſeem to contraCt to a 
Circle; contrary to the ſenſe of 
ſome Children, in whoſe fight 
their Parents feem extream tal], 
becauſe they are low them. 
ſelves; But fome Builders, ( as 
Painters of a low ſtature) affe&t 
to make Figures,door- ways, and 
Windows, according unto their 
own height. A 
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A good Surveyour ſhuns alſo Threſholds 
the ordering of Doors with 2 9 ®- 
ſtome, 


Stumbling - Block - Threſholds, 
though our forefathers affetted 
them, perchance to perpetuate 
the ancient cuſtome of Bride- 
grooms, when formerly at their 
rerurn trom Church, did uſe to 
lift up their Brides aad to knock 
their heads againſt that of the 
door, for a remembrance, that 
they were not to pals the thre- 
ſhold of their Houſe withour 
their leave. 


The doors ought tobe allon,,. 
a row, cloſe to the Windows, cing of 
to gain Room, that when the Ports 


doors are opened, they may 
ſerve for Skreens, and not to 
convey wind to the Chim. 


ney. 

The Hearth of a Chimney 
ought to lye level , without a 
border, raiſed hearths being dan. 
C3 gerous 
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 gerous for the falling of coles on 


v.niency of the boards,and likewiſe trouble- 


121icd 
| 
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lome, 
The Chimney mantles ought 


_ tobe all of Stone or Marble, but 


it( to ſpare charges ) the upper 
frame, {ides and top be made of 
timber, it will be moſt ſeeming 
to have them painted as Marble. 

And it the building cannot 


:z be. ſuffer the Chimney to be made 


even with the upright of the 


-” wall, both fides may be made up 


to ſerve for hoards, if they are 
roomes of State, but if of com- 
mon ule for Cabinets. 

It 1s neceflary to cover the top 
of Chimneyes to keep out raine 
and Snow:the ſmoak-holes can 
be very conveniently made on 
the {ides of the heads of them. 

R oomes on moiſt grounds, do 
well to be Paved with Marble, 
becauſe the boarding otherways 


Is 
f 
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is much ſubject ro rot. 

A good Surveyour ſhuns the 
making of Timber partitions in 
the undermolt Story . 

He contrives tree acceſle to the 
double roomes, without make- 
ing - them through paſlage 
whereunto the well placing of 
the Staires contributes, either by 
convenient patlages about or 
under them; the compoſing of 
a fit and eaſy Staires being a 
Maſterpiece, fit in reſpe& of the 
place, convenient it the ſteps be 
deepand Low inthe riſe, tor a 
ſtraight aſcending or deſcending 
( without bending of the (t- 
newes) gives moſt eaſe to the 
body which doth reſt better on 
his bones, then on Sinewes. 

The good Surveyour doth 
contrive the 1epartitions of his 
ground- plat, ſo as moſt of the 


necellary Servants may be lodg- 
C 4 cd 
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No Timber 
Partitonsto 
be {|uftered 
in the (uſt 


Story, 


Deep and 
low Steps 


the beſt. 
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ed in the firſt ground ſtory; 
whereby there will be leſs di- 
fturbance, leſs danger of fire, 
and all the Family at hand on all 
occaſions, 

Finally,be ought from time to 
time to viſit the Work, to ſee 
whether the Building be perfor- 
med according unto his dircCti- 
on and Moulds, 


T he ſecond choiſe to be made, 


is , that of s fu Clark of 
the Works. 


Clark of the Works muſt 

be versd in the prizes of 
Materials, and the rates of all 
things belonging to a building 3 
to know where the beſt are to be 
had, provide them to the Work- 
mens hands, to prevent a retard» 
ment in their ſeveral proceed. 
| | ings 5 


LIM 
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ings; that the Carpenter may 
not ſtay for the Brick-layers, nor 
the Brick-'ayers, nor Maſons for 
the Carpenters; he ought alſo to 
note in his book the materials, 
and all neceflaries as they are 
brought in, diſtribute them o1- 
derly; and though Nailes to 
ſome ſeem not very conſiderable, 
yet ought the Clarke of the 
work to be diſcreet in the di- 
{iributing of them to ſome Car- 
penters, whoſe pockets partake 
much of the Auſtruches ſtc- 
macks; bis cycs muſt wander 2- 
bout every Workmans hands, as 
on thoſe of the Sawyers at their 
Pitt, that they waſte no more 
then needs in Slabs; on the La- 
bourers hands in the digging of 
the Foundations, for the Brick- 
layers that all the looſe Earth be 
removed, and Springs obſer- 


ved; 
| That 
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That no Car-men turne or 


tumble down their Bricks, but 
the Labourers totake them out 
of the Cart, and pile them to pre- 
vent damage. 

To ſuffer no ſammel Bricks to 
be made uſe of, not ſo much as in 
the choar of a Foundation. 

"ONT The Brick-layers to lay no 
Brck-laz- Foundation except the ground 
ers, be firſt Ram'd, though it ſeeme 
never fo firm, 
Obſcrvedin No great and ſmall ſtuff hud. 
the tounda- Jed together in the Foundation, 
non. ©25%” but laid as even as poſlibly can 
ples. be, to ram it the better, and the 
more <quall, and mult be of fo- 
Iid hard (tuff, with no concavi- 
ties, daubed over with ſtore of 
Morter, which finks unequally, 
and is the cauſe of the unequal! 
ſetling of the Work. 

Likewiſe to watch the Brick- 
layers hands, to uſe often their 

line, 
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line, and plum-rule, make ſmall 
ſcaffling-holes, and never ( if 30%" 
poilible be) ſufter them to bes inthe mur- 
gin their Scafflings in the mor- *"s: 
ning, but before their leaving off 

their work; for it in the mor- 

ning, moſt of them will make it 

a day of gathering of Nuts and 

I'ruit (it they are in the Coun- 

trey) and therein ſpend the beſt 

part of their day; and one muſt 

not permit them to take the beſt 

boards and other ſtuff for their 
Scafftings. 

Itew, See the Morter well Concerning | 
tempered, fince it unequall 1n Moner, 
thickneſle;z that which 1s thin, 
will cauſe the work to ſettle 
more in one place then in the 0- 
ther, and the joynts to Fue out | 
the Morter; eſpecially of work 
made at the latter end of the 
year, when no brick-work with- 
out'doores ought to be laid, for 
that 


Concerning 
Maſhas. 
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that it hath not had ſufficient 
time to dry thorowlys and will 
therefore by the ſerting of the 
work in the after-ſcalon, be fo 
much the more retarded, and be 
the worſe tothe Building, Han» 
gings, or VVainſcot ſet up againſt 
If, 

Moreover, to fee the Brick-lay- 
ers take good ſolid Bricks to 
hue, fince it any thing ſammel 
the work will molder away; and 
every night to lay bords ov their 
work to keep it trom raine. 

Itis to be noted, that the Ma- 
ſon mult work no Stone with 
Sandy veines, or that which (ha- 


" ving been newtaken out of the 


Quarry) hath been expoſed to 
Rain, Snow or Froſt. 

As for the workmen, that 
muſt obſerve exatly their Sur- 
veyours Molds, md work cloſe 
and neat joyats, uſe but little 
Morter 
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Morter between them, not only 
becauſe much Morter will be 
waſhed away, but that Cornl- 
ſhes will alſo appear as 2 ranck 
of open teeth, and they muſt 
not forget to ſhoare the middle 
part of the head of the VWin- 
dowes, as well as the ſides, to 
prevent an unequal! fetling of 
the work, and conſequently 
cracksboth in the Heads, James, 
and Sils, 

As for the Dimentions which 
the Maſons are to obſerve in 
their work, in reference to the 
orders. ' They muſt divide the 
Tuſcan, Column, or Ruſtick, Baſe 
and Capital (which 1s as much to 
ſay as feet and head) ſeven times 
its thickneſſe, the Architrave, 
Freeze and Corniſh one fourth 
part of the Column with Baſe 
and Capital. 

if they make the faid order 
without 


Nota. 
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without a Pedefſtall they muſt 


divide its whole height into 17. 


parts and a half, which (in their 
vocation phraſe) are called Mo- 
dels, and are divided into 12. 
equall parts; If they are directed 
by their Surveyour to make 
them with a Pedeſtal, then are 
they to divide the whole height 
into 22, and one (1xth part, for 
that the pertect ſhape of the ſaid 
Order requires a Pedeſtal, which 
mult have a third part of the Co- 
lumn, with Baſe and Capital. 

It ſeldom happens that a Pe- 
deſtal is put to the Tuſcan Order, 
becauſe (as it repreſents an At- 
las) and that no man will take 
a Dwarff to reach to the fiſt 
Story of a Building ) the ſaid or- 
der requires, not to be fet asa 
Candleſtick on a Cubberr, its as 
a Subſtantive, that can ſtand 
without an Adjective : Some 
Venetian 
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Venetian Ladies, muſt have their 
Shoppins to ſtand on, and were 
r they as ſtrong as the Tuſcan they 
. would not need ſome of their 
Maſaras to lean upon. 

But as for Pedeſtalls to the 0- 
ther tollowing orders; a Euilder 
ſhall do well ro ſce the Maſons 
obſerve this general Rule; That 
the Pedeſtalls with their Orna- 
ments, muſt be one third part of 

the Column with its Baſis and 
Capitall (feet and head as afore- 
ſaid) even as in the Ornaments 
above the Architrave, Freeſe and 
Corniſh, muſt make one fourth 
part of the ſame. 

This muſt then be underſtood 
} as followeth, viz. The Maſon 
muſt in the making any of the 
Freeſe orders, divide the height 
of theColumn with irsOrnament 
intonineteen parts, then take the 
height of the Column with its 
Baſis 


3L 


Dimenton 
ot all Pedc= 
{tals. 


Names ff 


the teverall 


Furms or 
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Baſis and Capital, and make the 
diviions of the Models accor- 


diog to its order, 


Now the names of the ſeveral 
formes Gn the body of the Co!- 


umn are, v/2, theinging over 


Moldings of the Capital under the neck ; 


en the body 


& the Co- 
laumn. 


Concerning 


the Dorick 
Order, 


[hen followeth the Freeſe, the 
Liſt, the Ovolo, the Cimatium, 
the Jilt of the Cimatium, the 
Architrave, the liſt of the Archi- 
trave, the Freele, Gul or Throar, 
the liſt-, the Crown, the liſts or 
Rule, the Rounds and hnally the 
Ovolo. And the Clarke of the 
Works ſpeaking in theſe termes, 
will be as well under{tood by 
the Maſons as one at Sea among 
Mariners; ſaying, Steere, or Lar- 
board, 

Item, If the front of the Bail- 
ding is adorned with the other 
orders (asthe Dorick is) to to:- 
low the Tuſcan, this proportion 


muſt 
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muſt be ubſerved, v:z. The 


height of the whole Colamn 
with its Baſe and Capital, malt 
conlilt in 2c, Models, that is to 
ſay, a Dorick Coiumn without a 
Pedcſtall; the Moudell mult be 
divided in twelve parts, the foot 
with the nethermoſt band mutt 
be one Modcll, the Column be- 
tween the Foot and Head 14. 
Modells, the head one. The 
Architrave, Freele and Cornith, 
is to be one fourth part with the 
Head and Foot, ſo as this makes 


,up the aforeſaid Number, and 


ſuch a compleat Form, as is nei- 
ther to be controuled nor men- 
ded, & is that which the Grecrans 
and Romans have found to be a 
Dimenſion ſunk down from a- 
bove, as all thoſe who have made 
it their reſpettfull obſervations 
of the Dimenſions the Creatour 
hath, been frungs to give tothe 


MictCc= 
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Pertet con- 
cordance a- 


mong the 
dim.nilons 
Of 2 mans 


body. 


Proportion 
of open gal- 
larics with 


Calupws. 
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Microcoſme Man,: they have 
found that there is a perte&t con« 
cordance, amonglt them, a Body 
confilting of fo many Modells 
of ſo many height of Heads; A 
Head of ſo many diſtances be- 
tween the one Eye and the 0- 
ther; nay even 1n the gaping of 
a well-proportioned Mouth, ex. 
cept forced by a kinde of Screw 
or Gagg, which may break the 
Jaw-bones aſunder. 

It the undermoſt part of a 
Front (as many Palaces in Padvus, 
and other Cities in Naly) is lefr+ 
open asthe Gallery in the Bed- 
fort-Piatza;, The Indiſputable, 
beft and trueſt proportion to be 
obſerved therein is ; ifaccording 
to a Dorick Order, the Height 
muſt be divided into twenty 
parts, one of thoſe muſt be the 
Model ; the: "diſtance between 
the ewo Pilaſters are three == 

cls 
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dels, the wideneſſe of the Arch, 
half the length of the Column, 
which is ſet out in the midlt of 
the Pilaſter, one third part of a 
Model more then its halt, which 
is to be generally obferved 1n 211 
the other orders; This is for Gal- 
leries with Columns withour Pe- 
deſtals; but Galleries, with theſe 
the Column muſt be divided in- 
to twenty five, and one third 
part which makes a Model; rhe 
breadth of the Plaſter muſt be 
five Models, and the diſtance be- 
tween the Pilaſters ten Models, 
the half of the height of the 
Arch, which will make that per- 
fet ſhape as muſt. ſatisfe all Ju- 
dicious Eyes. 7Ttexp, It muſt be 
remembred that the height ,of 
the Pedeſtal of the, Dorick imuſt 
conlift' of five Vtotdels, and ont 
third part -: XNnd'as for Ofna- 
ment$"(1$ Itmbrvdety orLact on 

D 2 good 


Ordcr. 


Divihon of 
the lonics 
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good Stuff ) they are as vati- 
ous as the occaſions of the 
owners may require, or thoſe 
things whereunto their Genius 
doth tends if Warriours, Tro- 
_=_ it men of Peace, Olive- 

ranches ; and all what affrights 
not. 

The Ionick Columns, their 
height muſt be of twenty two 
parts and a half; each Model be- 
ing one of the ewenty, muſt be 
divided if eighteen, becauſe it 
ſtands ſo much higher, as di- 
ſtance ( which then contracts 
the work) requires more height; 
ſince otherwayes the third ſtor y 
of Columns would ſhorten fo 
much, which is the fundamental 
reaſon that Proſpective muſt be 
obſerved by a good Builder, and 
not yielded tothe particular fan- 
cies of ſome of them. 

The Architrave of ſuch a Co- 


lumn 


'$ 


r 
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lJamn muſt conſiſt in one, and one 
quarter Model of the eighteen, 
the Freeſe of one and a half, the 
Corniſh one and three quarters, 
which belng added together, 
makes four Models and an half, 
and the one quarter of the Tonick 
Column, the Baſe and Capital 
comprized, 

In the making Galleries of this 
order (which being moſt flen- 
der and more tall) the breadth 
of the Pilaſters muſt be threeMo- 
dels, the breadth of the Arch 
eight and a half, fince the height 
muſt be ſeventeen Models, which 
15 twice the breadth ; but if theſe 
Columns are ſet on Pedeſtals, 
then muſt the whole height of 
them be divided - into twenty 
eight parts and an half, allow- 
ing fix Modeles for the height of 
the Pedeſtall with itzOrnaments, 
aid fo it will fall out, that as the 
D 3 breadth 
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breadth of the Arch ſhall be ele- 
ven Models, the height rwenty 
two, the breadth of the Pilaſters 
four, and to'a proportionable 
Body to the height of the Story, 
and. the weight it 1s to bears 
which 1s one of the main conſ1- 
+ derations of a good Builder; 
when to the contrary, Columns 
11} proportioned -and 11 placed, 
prove often.a: weakning to a 
building, and 'feem as Organ 
” pipes to ſtand in the Ayre for a 


-:gi1:e;, ſhew, as Comiſhes too broad , 


happen the ſooner to decay ; but 
tothis order there oughr to be 
one third part of a Model. 

To proceed on the form re» 
commended to a-good Clark of 
the works, to call upon every 
Workman of the*Mafons to fee 
therh performe according unto 
ſuch exat patters made - in 

gopd Wainſcote 5 The yy 
the 
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the Corinthian, who f without Diviſions of 


Pedcl(tals, mult be divided into the Corim- 
thian order, 


twenty tive Models, and thoſe 
to cighteen parts; the diſtance 
berween the Columns fouure 
Models, and two third parts of a 
Model ; Becauſe the Architrave 
about it may not bear too much, 
and that the Models in the Cor- 
niſhes may be juſt over the mid- 
dle of the Column. 

But if Arches or Galleries 
made of this Order; the di- 
{tance , between .the Pilaſters 
mult be nine Models, the height 
tothe top of the Arch eighteen 
Models, and the breadth of the 
ÞPilaſter three Models : Galleries 
with Pedeſtals muſt be divided 
in thirty two equall parts, and 
one of them a Model; the di- 
ſtance between twelve and 
the height to the cop twen- 
ty frve, one more then ordinary, 

D 4 becauſe 
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becauſe the height doth dimi- 


niſh the proportion of its ceruc 
heights fo the Pedeſtal ſeven 
Models, &*c, 

The Compoſte Order muſt 
he made of the fame proporti- 
ons of the Corinthian; all the 
diticrence between them is only 
in the members of the Head and 
Foot, as all Surveyours and Ma- 
iter VV orkmen ſhall finde this to 
be moſt trues After they (hall 
have compared all the beſt 
grounded Authors of the Greeks 
and Kowans, and that here is 
not an Jota diftering from them 3 
foritisa Rule as certain, as that 
without the ſame, there cannot 
be a perfect building made, no 
more then a man could without 
good Orthographie write true 
Engliſh; fo asno man can have 
Juſt cauſe to ſay, there is a new 
Rule preſcribed unto them, ſince 
: it 


On — 
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itis the fame which will be 
found 1n all true Books concer- 
hing that matter; Ir is the Rule 
of the Ancient Maſters, whoſe 
Reliques to be feen throughont 
molt places of Italy, makes ma- 
ny ſtrangers that come there 
gape ſu wide, as that they need 
no Gags. Let them bur look 
on the Columns of the Temple 
of Peace and the Pantheon in 
Kome , they (hall fee more men 
that gape after them then in c- 
ther parts: Pipers and Potters 
to ſit in Tavernes, and they ſhall 
finde in thoſe lovers of Art an 
Humility, as hinders them to 
crack, and boaſt neverto utter, 
Well enough for the time. 

Moſt of the Halians, being of 
the humour of the old Carver , 
who had ingraven his own 
Nameand Portraiture fo deep 
iathe ſhield of Fae, as it could 
| Never 
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never have been put out with- 
out detacing the figure; they 
work tor a perpetual tame, which 
a good Clerk of the works is to 
recommend unto the VV orkmen 
commirted to his charge, 

That the Carpenters be good 
husbands in the managing of 
the Builder his Timber, in the 
cutting of their Scantlings, their 
ſparing to make double Morti- 
ſes, which do but weaken the 
SUMMmErs. 1194 

To lay no Gerders, which are 
needleſs and hinderſomme to the 
boarding of a Room , no Sum- 
mers to be laid, except the ends 
of them are cither pitche or laid 
in Loam, to preſerve them from 
rotting, as is done by the heat of 
Lime whereof Morter is made ; 
And theretore in Italy, France, 
Germany, and among the moſt 
prudent and folid Builders, = 

ree 
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free Maſons put ſtone Cartoeſes 
in the cop of the infide walls, 
which are bearers to the Sum- 
mers, as ſuch Cartoeſes are fecn 
in divers Churches, and ſome of 
them are carved in Ornamental 
Figures, 

Itew, The Clerk of the Works 
mult have a care to ſce the Car- 


The man- 


penters ro cock the main Beams ,* * 
into the Lentals, to h61d the Carpenter 
wall the better, that they pin '*! boy bi 


down a Plank ( three inches * 
thick-) all along the cop of the 
Summer, to hold faſt the Brick 
work, after the Brick is raiſed to 
the height of the Summer, and 
that the Joyces be framed 2; or 
three inches under . the top of 
the Summers; that for the boars 
ding rooms ſmooth, the Car- 
penters lay Bridges overrhwart 
the Joyces, joyned in the top of 
the Sugumers, that the Boar ug 
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be with breaking Joynts, which 
is the phraſe of the Workmen 
and is the mannerof Hooring of 
roomes ot Note. 

That doore caſes ( well 
ankered into the wall) be made 
as high again as they are wide, 
and fo muſt well proportioned 
window caſes be, both for giv- 
ing better light ( which de- 
ſcends From above ) and 'that 
the peeres of Brick or Stone be- 
tween them, will fall tobe a 
ht width to be a ſ{trengthening 
to the building, 

Itew , The Clarke of the 
works muſt be very carefull not 
to ſuffer the Carpenters to lay a- 
ny Timber under the Chimnies; 
ſince by the laying of Timber 
under them, many houſes have 
been ſet on fire and burnt to the 

round. 

He muſt ſee the Carpenters to 
obſerye 
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obferve the Scantlings follow- 
ing , viz. (for ſubſtantal Floors 
of raomes thirty foot wide ) 
Summers for the firſt feeling 
eighteen and fourteen Inches to 
be framed in ſuch proportion 
as may ſerve to make an Nalian 
fret Secling. The Lentals eight 


Scantlings 
for | bſtuan- 
tiz] Floots, 


Scantl;np 


and ten Inches ſquare, the Joy- for Scilings 


ſesnine and three Inches ; 
Summers of the ſecond Floor, 
fifteen and ſeventern , to 

beams of the Roof for the prin- 
cipal Rafrers to ſtand on, and 
the like for the fret Seelings : 
The principal Rafters for the 
Roof to beat ren and eight at 
the lower end, nine and ſeven at 
the tops The Puilains for the 
Roof nine and eleven, fig- 
gle Rafters fix and three Inches, 
and to be framed edge-wayes , 
which Scantlings are fit for ſub- 
ſtantjal Srruftures, but not u- 
ſuall 


I he of rooms 


thirty toot 
wadc. 
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ſual in Lime and Hair Birdcadge- 

like Buildings 3 Moreover he 

muſt not onely (as a true Clerk) 

with his Eyes follow the Work- 

mens hands in the framing of 

their Work, and as before ſaid, 

that no waſte be made of the 

Timber, nor of the leaſt Slab, 

nor of Brick, nor Brick- bats, nor 

Stone; he muſt nor fuffer Brick 

Carts to overturn the load of 

Bricks brought to the Work, 

which is an 1infupportable abaſe, 

but too often committed in the 

Countrey , whereby a world of 

Abuſe com- good Bricks are reduced to mor- 

mitte® vith ſels, and this by meer laſineſs of 

raming che the Labourers, who ( as better 

ney * rationals in Lo»doz ) ought to 

= takethe Bricks out of the Carts 
and pile them. 

And as to a Building wherein 
divers ' forts of miterials are us 
fed, the care of the Clerk of the 

Works 
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Works muſt be on all of them, as 
well as on the leaſt (as 1 ſaid be- 
fore in the diſtribution of Nails) 
as on materials of wetzht, as 
Sauder, wherewith an uncoaſci- 
onable Plummer can ingrofs 
his Bill. The Clerk is to {ce 5au- 
der weighed and well managed, 
and in the atteſting of Eills have 
a carenot to pals his eyes {hght- 
ly over them, left when a Plum- 
mer ſcts pounds of Can.iles ufed 
about his Sauder, that ewrick 
prove as inſupportable as that 
of one, who having played a- 
way a round fumm of his Ma- 
ſters Stock in a Journey to the 
Eaſt. Indies, ſet in his Bill to have 
payed a hundred pound for 
Muſtard. 

He muſt likewiſe have a clear 
inſight on the Glaſs pains of 
the Glafier; ſuffer no Green 
pains of Glaſs to be mixt with 
white, He 
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He muſt with his Eyes follow 
the Meaſurer of che Work, his 
Rod, or Pole; {> the line where 
with the Joyners work is mea- 
ſured, that it be not let (ide 
through the Meaſuiers fingers 
fioce the Joyners works hath 
many goings in and out; and a 
_— de Mayne may be prejudi- 
cial to the paymaſters purſe, 

It were hikewite berter to a- 
gree with Painters, to have their 
work rated on running meaſure, 
and on the ſtraight, as the Car- 
penters work, who (being of an 
honeſt Joſephs profeſſion) are as 
deſerving to be well paid as the 
Painters, who do but ſpend the 
ſweat of Wallnurs ( to wit oyl) 
the Carpenters that of their 
brows. 

Finally,” the Clerk of the 
Works ought to be ſubj<& to 
the cenſure of the Surveyor , on 
the 
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the point of all the materials 
which are brought m. 
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And asfor Noblemen(or others ) concrimng 
. . 4s. LC #14 
who have Timber of their own 7... 


(and in whoſe grounds good 

clay for bricks is tobe had, their 

beſt courfe is, to felt Timber 

( which they can ſpare, and 

inrend to build wirh,) ſome years 

before it muſt be put ro the Car« 
ters tools, 


Likewiſe to manage the Concerning 
uffal of the Timber. And a= 


for the foundatior! of their buil- 
ding , it ought to be raiſed at 
firſt leaniog height ; and then to 
ler ir reſt to ſettle, for if onely 
brought level with the ground , 
it will prove but as a receptacte 
of the wet that falls on its and 
if bur a foot high above ground, 
it will be puſht down again, but 
being leaning high, it will be 
preſerved, and nay = a_— 


R__ 


The beſt 
Covering, 
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blew Slates, 
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if the moneth of 0Fober draweth 
on, when it's fit Trovel men 
ſhould be diſmiſt eill the next 
Spring following. 

Item, T o cauſe the foundation 
of the intended building to be 
generally laid, without leaving 
any touchings, ſince walls new 
begun on them will ſertle more 
unequal then thoſe carried on 
in an intire range : As for co- 
verivgs of Buildings, Lead is beſt 
for Churches, for who would 
rob them but Goths and Van» 
dals. 

Blew Slates are moſt comely 
for a Neblemans Palace , they 
are not heavy as Tiles, nor do 
not ſoon rot, nor gather an un- 
plealing moſs, befides that when 
ſome of the lates are broke, the 
Slater mends them with little 
charge; a rooft coloured with 
them is of an equall colour, 
when 
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when as red tiled rooffs the 
leaſt breaking of - them makes 
great chargeable work for the 
Tiler, who often removes ten 
Tiles to lay two new ones -in 
their place 3 and renders the 
Noble mans rooff, as a Beggers 
Coat. 


As for burning 6f Bricks, if Concerning 
41 ming of 


Bricks. 


Noblemen care not to make 
a Biſme in their Paiks or 
grounds, they (hall do well to 
cauſe the Clerk of the Works to 
look well to the Workets of the 
Clay, for if it be not well 
wrought, the bricks will never 
be good. 
It 18 ufual to pay five ſhillings 
per thouſand, forthe making and 
burning of Bricks, the Clay dig- 
ging therein comprehended;and 
all materials being provided to 
the Brick-makers hand. 

But as for thoſe who can have 
E 2 Bricks 
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Brieks from * Brickills near at 
hand. And: who love to keep 
their Park and grounds even 
and handſome, they may take 
notice that in the number of 
—_— s twenty Thouſand of Bricks 
buying bought or made, there is got a- 
Bricks» but boye fix ſhillings and eight pence 
Gx ſhillings diff, x 
and eight erence ; Example, There go« 
pence diffe- eth four load of Sand, which 
weny (with the carriage ) coſt ewo 
thouſand, ſhillings fix pence; in Straw to 
the making of twenty Thouſand 
of Bricks above five ſhillings; 
the Tools and bringing of wa» 
ter five ſhillings, the digging of 
the Clay ten ſhillings, charges 
for hedging, forty ſhillings s the 
preparing of the ground five 
ſhillings, befides the making of a 
Kill, which - witl - conſume for 
the making of twenty Thouſand 
of Bricks, fifteen load of Wood, 


at ten ſ(hilliogs che Joads of 


Bricks 


LE _ oo _ we ww ml 
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Bricks burnt in a Clam (being 
burnt with Sea -coals) there 
are at the leaſt in twenty thou- 
ſand, five thouſand . unfit for 
work ; and though ſome Brick- 
layers pretend that Sammel 
Bricks are good enough to fill 
the Choare of a Wall, it is not ſos 
Since molt Sammel Bricks are 
no better then duſt, and what 
reſiſtagce duſt can: be when 
weight is laid uponit, any -ra- 
tional man can 'jadge by the 
ſeveral cracks in Walls, whereof 
the Choars are hollow; 'and 
therefare the iption of the 
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foundations of the Temple, and The foun- 


the Palace of Solowow bears, that 


it' was made with ſmooth hard 


Stone, 
.» Many Brick-makers are ac- 
cuſtomed to dig the top ſpit 


\ ( which: is as becrer then dung ) 


and-to throw it with the other 
got E 3 clay 


dation of 
the Temple 
and Palace 


of Solomen, 
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An 1emſorlay, and is the caufe that many 
thoſe who Bricks are brietle, ſo as in few 
- «07 years houſes made with them : 
kaldinge, the walls thereot moulder away 
like dirt. 
To prevent the being over- 
ireacht with Bricks,they ought to 
be taken out of the clam by ac- 
count from the Brickmaker,who 
'-undertakesto make them in'ones 
ground, he is to keep to him» 
telt thoſe that are not fit for uſe. 
How to "The wayfor the Clerk of the 
Clay which VV Orks to-meaſure the quanti- 
hack been TY of Clay which hath been dig- 
ged, 184 ta weaſure the pit ( out 
ot. which it hath been taken ) 
ſquare, which is fix foot ſquare, 


fix foot 10 length, three foot in 


breadth, and three foot in de D, 


which makes one thouſa 
: Bricks. 
Men dig clay for 6x pence the 
thoufand. :: 4 
Lime 


LL... 4 lb c$_ -_. 46 
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Lime digged in ones gronnd 
iscommonly burnt 1n a Kill, at 
four ſhillings per load; Lime 
bought coſt four ſhillings a quar 
ter, (1x pence a Baſhel, forty (hil- 
lings a load. 

Thoſe that mind the making ;,,....;. 
uſe of Chalk in their walls, muſt ency & pur- 
be contented, if the ground hath !"s Cas 
ſprings ) with the green mold- 14... wn 
ing which breaks through the Spring 
whited walls within doors. —_— 

\Walls about a Park or Court, 
may be filled with Chalk , which 
may be digged for eighteen 
pence per load, bought for two 
ſhillings and fix pence the load. 

He that defires to know how The nun- 
many thouſands of Brick a * _ 
Park wall, ortbat of the build- (ure 66d. 
ing of a houſe will require, can 
make his account on the deſcri- 
ption following, viz. A ſquare 
Rod of a wall, two foot thick 
E414 takes 


The rate cf 
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takes nine thouſand of Bricks, 
nie quarters of Lime toa Rod, 
nine load of Sand, at fourteen 
peace per load, 

Some good Conntry Brick- 
layers do work at twenty ſeven 
(billings the Kod, the Bricks not 
being rubbed. 

Good Loudon Bricklayers 
will work the R od for forty ſhil. 
lings, rubbed Bricks, the infide 
for thirzy three ſhillings, arches 
compriſed. 

The fitteſt bigneſs of a good 
brick, is nine Inches and a half 
long, four and a half, and a half 
quarter broad, two inches a 
quarter and a half thick, which 
will raiſe a $oot in che Morter 
with four bricks. 

As for Lime, the refining 
whereof ( according unto the 
Grecian and Rowen manner , js 
mentioned in the former prin: 

. re 


- 
w7 
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ted diſcourſe of the three Prin» 
ciples of Magnificegt Building) 
the general cuſtome in Europe, 
is to burn it ig Kills, which is a 
flow way. But if there were 
ſuch a quantity of Wood as in 
the Indies, there could be more 
lime burnt in twenty four hours, 
then otherwayes in a moneth : 
The burning of lime in China and —_— 
other parts of the 1edies, being ning Lime 
as followeth, viz. They make a in cine 
round pile of great wood,leaving 
a croſs hollow way through it 
from the bottom Almoſt to the 
top, which is raiſed «o a height 
according to thg Circle, "—_ 
Js proporucgn much S 
heaved meaty It & pil, bold, 
the fire is = in the” Centre, and 
in the mi dale of every croſs way, 
and avit burns _ gn mg 
ture at the 


burning by «wn falls an 
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in the middle of the pile, and of 
the Walks, which at laſt is co- 
vered with the Cinders of the 
burne wood, and proves a moſt 
ſtrong well burat Lime z Which 
it it were mixt with Holland 
Bricks ( called Clrnkort, 2 yellow 
Brick as hard as Flint, bought for 
twenty three ſhillings the thou- 
ſand)would make walls as dura- 
ble as if of Marble, if not bet- 


reT, 

Thoſe Clinkarts are very fit 
for the paving of Stables, and 
_ walks in a Court, for they lye 
very ſmooth and cloſe. 


As for choice of Maſter 
Workmes, 


K® Henry the Eight ſhew- 

a good prefident (when 
the Serjeant Plummer = 
ws 
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ling bis Workmen to caſt in his 
preſence a Leaden Meda! which 
was given him : the King told 
him he would have no walking 
Maſter Workman. 

Thoſe therefore which are fit 
to be imployed , are Working 
Maſters, and not thoſe who walk 
from one Building to another; 
ftince Journey -men will no more 
work well, then Souldiers fight 
without a fighting Captains Fea« 
thers on a Captains hat, nor 
Compaſles in Maſter workmens 

ers do not the deed, nor 
will avy Maſter Workman deny 
to have had as much more done, 
and by beſtirring their 


Hands and Tools in their Work- 


mens preſence then other» 


w_ 
his doth not entrench an 
thoſe who are undertakers of 
Buildings, but iolilterth onalyya 

37 the 
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7” theneceflity of ſufficient Maſter 
Workmen, aQtually employed 
in every Work. 

Maſter The choſen Maſter Workmen 
 x:m" muſt be bound to a prefix time 
ecile forthe performance of their un- 
time, dertaking to abſerve exadtly the 
Model and Moulds held forth to 
them by the choſen Surveyour, 
and to make good atthew own 
colt what they do amiſs. 
Maſter , © Theyareto managethe pay- 
to pay their Ing of their own 'Workmen; on 
own men, fach a Contrat as they have 
made with the Proprietor of the 
Building z For the Mallter 'W ork- 
man mult keep his work mea vn- 
der a certain regalar proportion 
of pay, to hinder therw from 
ſpending their wages 'too faſt, 
To Wn re. and to run toother works,as ma. 
es ovary neocfity tot 
Watkmen BBB toſhun 
epenly, the rejteticnding a Maſter 
ork 
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Workman of any overſight be- 
tore his men, but rather privare« 
ly; fince it would be to bim ay 
prejudicial as a check to a Com- 
mander 'at the head of his 
Iroop, 


As for the Builder and Pro- 


prieter. 


T is beſt for the Builder to 

buy his own Materials, have 

his Wotk done by the Rod of 
Square. 

Have in reſerve (to make good 
= wg 6") a ſtock of his own 
as he can well ſpare; and againſt 
miſtakes of Workmen a ſtock of 
Patience. 

Be a conſtant obſervator of 
the thtee chief Principles of 
Building ; vis. 8olidity, Conve- 
niency, and fit Ornament : —_ 

| r 
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ſuffer bits Workmen to begin to 
build before the Moneth of 
March, nor tocontinue longer 
io the building of walls theo un- 
tifhalf &ptember ; remitting ſet- 
rivg of walls until the next 
Spring after. 

Obſerve the ſeveral Annota- 
tion#io the former printed D:ſ- 
courſe, on the three chief Prin- 
ciples of Building : concerning 
the well ardering both of 
Rooms of State and. ordina 
uſe and Stairs, the form of O*t- 
fices and Stables; as alſo the 
contrivances and properties be- 
longing to Gardene, 


As for Privzes. 
$4 Specionns ſpeaks that as 


times change, and occaſions 
difter, prizes may alter 5 ___ T) 
that 


to Builders. 
that which is beſt cheap, always 
the beſt profit, but Merchaatable 
ware, / 
Bricks in ſome parts are deli« 


vered atthe Work far 16s, 8d, i% 


the thouſand. 


Some will build a Rod 16- Race of ; 
Foot {quare, I > Bricks, all Mg. = wen. 


terials compriſed for 5 pound. 

For the old Tiliog at thirteen 
ſhillings four pence a ſquare. 

New Tiliog at one pound five 
ſhillings a ſquare, fading all Ma- 
terials, 

The ſtraight Arches, at one 
ſhilling per foot. 

The Hlints, at four pence per 
foot. 

The Corniſhes, one ſhilling 
per foot. 

Slating with blew Slates the 
Workmen findiag all , will coſt 
ſeven pence per toot, the work- 

| manſhip 


Prizes f 
Tunber. 
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manſhip  onely will coſt three 
per foot. 

Twelve thouſand Slates will 
make one ſquare. 

Slates will coſt ſixteen pence 
per thouſand, delivered at Lon- 
don. 

Good Oaken Timber is bought 
in ſome parts of the Country 
for thirty three ſhillings per load, 
confiſting of fifty foors in and 
about Lowdow for forty three 
ſbillings, forty four , forry five, 
forty ſeven, and fifty, at the Mer. 
chants Yard, 

W hire Fur, twenty five,twen- 
ty ſix, rwenty ſeven, and ſome- 
times twenty eight, according as 


the ſeaſons be. 


Yellow Fur (called Dram) be- 
ing very good, forvy five ſhil- 
lings the load , the names are 
theſe following ; Eſterrund,Veft- 
beele, Longlound ,Linrwat, Landi- 

for, 


—— — 
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for, Tonwberry, Holmſtraud, Dram, 
Chriſtina, Swinſound, Frederick- 
ſtair; Helleroane, "Moſs, Drontons, 
bergen, and Stavenger. 
The. prizes of theſe Dealsare 
uncertain, for according to the 
oodnels ſo they are in prices 
tor in all theſe places, there are 
bottrBad and good which gene- 
rally are fold from four pound 
per Cent, to [ix pound per Cent, 
it ordinary length; long Deals 
which aire about fourteen or fit. 
teen foot long, are from ſeven 
pound per Cent, totwelve pound 


per Cent, 
An Eftimate of Scantlings 
and Prizes. 


F Oaken Gerders fifteen 
Anches oge way,and eleven 
F the 


hy 


Convt\e! 
the other , two pound ten (hil- 
lin 


Oaken Gerders thirteen Inches 
one way, and eleven the other, 
two pound ewo ſhillings. 

oyces feven inches one way 
and three the other a ſquare,two 
pound rwo ſhillngs. 

Firr Gerders fourteen Inches 
nt. 7— gy 
poudd cigheeen ſhillin 

Fitr Gerders ms Inches 
one way and nine the — 
ces fix Inches one way and three 
the other ar a ſquare, one pound 
fixteen ſhillings. I 

Oak Roofing raiſing pieces, 
cight inches one way, fix the 0- 
therz Purloyns nice inches one 
way, and ſeven the other, one 
pound fifreen ſhMings. 

Principal Ratters nine and fix 
at one end, eight inches and five 
inches the other, —— 
three 


OF 0 1: 


bo 
© 
s 
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three, inches and four inches at 


a ſquare, ibid, 


Of the ſame Scantliogs of Firr 
at oge pound nine (billings. 


Oaken Carcaſs, ground plates 
vine inches one way, ſeven in- 
ches the other; Story poſts back- 
ward pine inches one way and 
fix ipches the other, prickt poſts. 
Interdices and Braces feven in- 
ches and five inches, quarters 
two and ww, _ a_ ſecond 
Sto eight in one way 

dx e) the =. oy prick poſt ſe- 
ven inches one way, fiye the 0- 
ther; —_—_ —_ wg 
ches one way , our inches 5 
third and balt Story poſts to be 
{even inches one way, five the 0- 
ther, interdices or braces five 
one way, and four the other, 
quarters two and three at a 
, Fa ſquare, 
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ſquare, one pound fifteen ſhil- 
lings. 

The ſame Scantlings of firr, 
one pound nine ſhillings. 

Partitionsat a ſquare,cighteen 
ſhillings. 

Seiling Joyces on Cellaring, 
cen ſhillings. 

Oaken Windows with a dou. 
ble Rabet and with an edge on 
the one fide as a light , three 
ſhillings fix pence. 

Ivory doors glued and Batti 
ned at nine (hillings. 


Joyners Work, 


Or Columns all under 
twelve inches,at fix pence an 
inch, upon the Diameter of the 

Column, 
: From twelve to fifteen inches 
atrine pence an inch, upon the 
Diameter 
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Diameter of the Column. 

From. fifteen to eighteen in. 
ches at twelve pence- an inch, 
upon the Diameter of the Co- 
lumn. by a9 

All Barriſters at one penny an 
inch upon the Diameter of the 
Barriſter, 

If the Barriſters be two inches 
over, it istwo ſhillings a dozen. 

Three iaches over, - is three 
ſhillings per dozen, and fo to fix 
{hillings a dozen. 

Heads and Pendills four in- 
ches Diameter, at four pence a 
head, fix inches Diameter, fix 
pence a head. 

Balls twelve inches Diameter, 
at ewo ſhillings ſix pence a 
piece, 

Balls eighteen inches Diame- 
ter, at three ſhillings a piece. 

this work hath been done 
cheaper by ſome which do not 


F3 very 
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very well underſtand the Trade. 

Nem Manger, Rack,and'Plank- 
ivg of a Stable is eight ſhillings 
per foot in length, rhe ordinaty, 
five ſhillings. 


Carvers Work, 


He'upper work cut with 

'F. leaves at fix pence per foot. 

' The wave with Lace under it, 
at one penny per foot. 

Small Beads ' with round ones 
and long ones at one penny, and 
half penny a foot, the edges rand 
anckers at four pence per foot , 
the lower Wave with leaves, at 
tour pence the foor, 

The round Freefſe eight inches 
deep cut with leaves' art one hil- 
ling eight pence per foot. 

the Wave on the Architrave 
cut with leaves, atſeven pence 


per 


f 
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per foots Beades in the Falia , 


.cut,at roynd, at two pence a 


took. 

The fiogle gallace five inches 
and halt bruau, twelve pence 
per too. 

The upper Wave cut with 
Leaves, at (ix pence per foot. 

Great Beads rouad and long 
together, two pence halt penny 
per foot, the edges. and anckers 


at four —_ per foot. 
The tiles at three pence 


er foot; the lower leaves with 
owery, at four pence per foot. 

The Freeſe fix inches and half 
deep, and cut with Capitals, at 
nine pence the foot. 

Flowers for the Croſs work in 
the gallace in theſe quains, a foot 
over, and ſeven inches deep, cut 
with Leaves and Beads, at eight 
ſbillings per, piece, the workman= 
(hip,onel;. 

F 4 The 
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The Capitals of the Pillars for 
the Stairs coming out of the 
Lodgings into S. Jawes's Park, 
coſt twelve ſhillings per piece 
the Carving. 

The Carrtoeſes of the flat form 
coſt rwo ſhillings ſix pence a 
Piece. | 


Concerning 4 Rooff. 


A Rooff being forty foot 


long and twenty toor wide, 
the principal -Rafters-ten and 
ſeven inches, Purloyns the ſaiwe, 
Plares the fame, ſmall Rafrers 
four and five inches, will take 
ſix Load twenty fix foot of Tim- 
ber; one ſquare thereof will be 
twenty ſeven foot. 

A Roof being as aboveſaid in 
length, and with 'the principal 
katters being eight & ſix inches, 
the 
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the  Purloyns the fame, - the 
Plates theſame, theimall Rafe 
ters, four and three inches; the 
Coller beams cight and three 
inches, ten foot long, will fpedd 
four load twenty cight foot of 
Timber, one ſquare nineteen 
foot. 

A Roof being as aboveſaid, 
the principal Rafters "being ſe- 
ven and five inches, the Plates 
the ſame, the Purloyns the ſame; 
Small Rafters four inches and 
three inches, the Cotler beams 
ſeven and three inches, ten 'foot 
long, will require three Loads 
twenty four toot of Iingber, one 
ſquare fourteen and a half foot 
of Timber. 

A Roof being as aboveſaid, 
the principal Rafters fix and 
four inches, the Purloyns the 
ſame, the Plates the fame ; ſmall 
Ratrers three inches, Coller 

beams 
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beams ſeven and three inches, 
cen foot will bezwo Joads 
-and a half of ſimber z qge {quare 
isten foat and three quarters af 
Timber. 


Partitions, 


iT "He principal Timber fix and 
A. ſeven inches, quarters four 
and two, one ſquare will be 
twenty foot and an half of Tim- 
ber with door poſts. 

The principal Timber five and 
ſix inches , quarters;four and 
two, will be nihcteen foot and a 
halt of Timber. 

The principal Timber five and 
four inches, quarters four and 
two, one {quare will be thirteen 
foot of Timber, 

The principal Timber four 
and three inches, quarter ou 
an 


may T3 on 1 
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and two, one ſquare will be ten 
foorof Timber. 


Floors. 


Hoor being forty ' foot 

long, twenty toot wide, the 
Summers fourteen and twelve 
inches, the Joyces three and 
twelve inches, will be five load 
of Timber; one ſquare is thirry 
one foot and a half of Timber. 

A Floor as aboveſaid, Sum- 
mer thirteen and eleven inches, 
Joyce three and eleven inches ; 
one ſquare will be thirty foot 
of Timber. 

A Floor as aboveſaid, Sum- 
mer ten and twelve inches, Joy- 
ces three and ten 'inches; one 
ſquare will be twenty nine fove 
ot Timber. 

A'Floor as aboveſaid, Sum- 
mers 
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mers eleven and nioe inches, 
Joyces three and nine jaches; 
one ſquare will be twenty five 
foot of Timber, h 

A Floor as abovelaid, Sum- 
mers eight and nine inches, Joy- 
ces fix and three inches; one 
{quare will be fifceen and a halt 
toor of Timber, 

Architrave door caſes, the 
Poſt eight foot high, four foot 
wide, the Poſt being nine and ſe- 
yen inches, is twelve foot of 
Timber. 

Architrave' door caſes, the 
Poſt ſeven foot high, three foot 
and a half wide, the Poſt being 
nine and feven inches, is twelve 
toot of Timber, 

Architrave door caſes, the 
Poſt ſeven foot high\, three foot 
wide, the Poſt being, fix apd 
ſeven inches head and ſoyle, 
the 
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the ſame is ſeven foot of Tim- 
ber. 

Architrave door caſes, the 
Poſt ſeven foot high, three foot 
wide; the Poſt being fix and five 
inches head and ſoyle, the ſame 
is five foot of Timber, 

Theſe particulars are to be 
underſtood, as if the building 
were to be meaſured after ir is 
framed. 

Sothat this is no juſt rule for 
the quantity of Timber, by rea- 
ſon there is a grear deal of waſte 
in the ſawing, and bringing of 
the Timber to a ſquare but che 
larger the Timber, the leis waſte 
there will be; and the nearer to 
theſe proportions. 

In this work, there muſt be 
an allowance for the waſte of 
the Timber, for the benefit of 


the Carpenter, in caſe the Tim- 
| ber 
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bes be his, ifnot, tothe Proprie- 
tor of the building. 

Girt meaſure of Timber is 
the beſt for-the buyer, becauſe 
there is more ip the circular 
meaſure then io.the (quares this 
is uſed in the Country , ig Lon- 
don got, the Timber being ſqua- 
_—_— CSIR to Lon- 
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The Plaifterers Work. 


Ne hundred of Lathes will 

cover fix yardy of Seiling 
and lathing is worth fix pence 
the yard, one hundred of Lime | 
will lay tea gr twelve hundred 
of Laths. 

Plaiſter of Paris, the Work- 
man finding all, is worth one 
{billing a yard, upon brick work * 
it 
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it is wonh ſixteen pence, or 
eighteen pence the yard, 

Rough-caſt upon Lath being 
very well done, is worth cigh- 
teen pence the yard, upon brick 
work it will be done very well 
for ewelve pence or ten pence 
the yard. 

Rough-caſt upon Lath- work , 
the owner —_— is worth 

he pence the yard. 
I, Brick-work, or Stone , 
is worth fix pence the yard. 

To Lath and Jay with Lime 
and Hair, the owner finding all 
the ſtuff, it will be done for two 


a yard, 
Plaiſterng upon Lath, ten 
wn yard, ſome haye done it 
A and nine pence the 


" Plaiſtering upon - Brick-work 
at four pence a yard, and fome 
tor three pence a y , 


White 
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White-waſhing and ſtopping, 
at three pence a yard. 

Plaiſtering of Lime upon 
hart-lath is worth two pence 
the yard, ſome have done it for 
{ix pence a yard, and two pence 
rendering with Coat of Lime 
and Hair on it. 

Greenwich plaiſtering, to be 
lathed and laid with Lime and 
Hair, and a Coat of fine plaiſter, 
the Seilings and Partitionings 
at one ſhilling two pence a yard, 
in Town, one ſhilling five pence. 

A Cormith with two faces, all 
of it two foot deep, at two 
ſhillings 11x pence a yard, run- 
ning meaſure; a Corniſh at the 
foor of an Arch, fealing done 
wirh Lime and Hair, eleyen in- 
ches deep, at one ſhilling nine 
pence the yard. 

Ar:chitrave, Freeſe, and Cor- 
n\ſh of three foot, three inches 
deep, 


w— —_— 
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deep, done for three ſhillings 


two pence a yard, running Mca- 
ſure, 


Plaiſterers work in Fret 


Seilings, 


Fret Seiling as at Summere 

ſet - houſe, 1a the Privy 
Chamber, and 1n the Drawing 
Chamber, done with ſquare 
Ovalls round; with a Corniſh 
round about the roomes, the 
Fret having a double goloſe in 
the bottome, anda Cornith on 
the ſide, fix Inches deep, and 
all the members inriched accor- 
dingto the moulds therewith 
meaſured flat in ſquare yards 


*, without girting the work with a 


Line, 1s worth fix ſhillings the 
yard ſquare, 

Whiting and Stopping of fret 

G Sceelings, 
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ſeelings at two pencea yard , } 
whiting and ſtoping of old plain * 
walls and f(eclings at one penny # 
a yard, whitings of new walls 
at three pence ftarthing a ſquare. 

The workmanſhip onely in 
Lath and Lathing three pence 
the yard, rendering two pence a 
yard, | 

A Frieſe made with folding ' 
two foot deep, at five ſhillings * 
a foot running meaſure. 

Fret ſcelings the moulding , 
ſix Inches deep and full of work, : 
with inrichments in the mould- 
ing and fouldage in angles and 
ſquares, the workmanſhip only 
a hve ſhillings a yard, meaſured 

at, 

One Tun of Playſter of Pris 
will lay twenty nine yards of 
Lath work, three quarters of an 
Inch thick, one Tun will lay as ! 
much again upon Brick-work- 
Walls 


fo Builders, 
Walls done in faire black for 
in 5 a Tennis Court, atone penny a 
iy 2} yard, the workman finding all. 


e. 
in Glaſſery. 

ce 

a He beſt French Glaſle 


wrought with good lead, 
ig * well ſimmoned, is worth f1x- 


gs | teenPencea foor. 

The beſt Engliſh glaſs wrought 
', } Wwithan Arch wellleaded, and 
k,  fimmoned at feven pence a 
J. foot. 
d Ordinary Glaſs for quarries 


y at hve pence half penny a foot. 


3s Painters Work. 

f 

n Or a fair Stone colour in-oyt 
2 upon windowes and doores. 


\ at twelvepencea yard. 
n G 2 For 
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For a Timber colour in oy} , 
on doors and windows, at ten 
pence a yard, 

Wainſcor put into Wall-nut 
red colour, in diſtinper at fix 
pence a yaid, 

Painters work of ordinary 
ligh's of windowes in oyl, at fix 
pence a yatd. 

Tolay a fair white colour 1n 
oyl, on Cornith of Timber, and 
on >trairs,and Rails and Barriſters 
fourteen pence a yard. 

ſhe laying over a Wall 
white 1n oyl, twelve pence a 
yard. 

Painting of the faireſt green 
that can be in diſtemper , and 
varniſh, is one ſhilling a yard, 

Frames ſeven Inches and a 
half broad gilded, the ground 
aTimber colour coſt three pence 
farthing for one Inch broad , 
and a foot in length, 

Other 
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Other rich carved frames, 
painied and gitded, the gold 
fitre cn inches broad, the ground 
a fair white culour cul hive thile 
Iings a foot, 

Fainting in white and gold, 
upon flac moulding. «nd ict off 
with (hiding, like carving one 
inch board, and 4 100 long I'S 
worth tour pence or five pence 
a toor 

Painting the outh''e of ordi- 
nary windows, 1s at three pence 
a light, and jome at two pence a 
light. 

Door caſz and doors at two 
ſhillings apicce, the outfide 
vnely. 

Gilding, for VWorkmanſhip of 
the gold, at twenty ſhillings a 
hundred, 

Nota, The Painters are to 
colour over their windows 
thrice; 

G3 Smiths 
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Smiths I ork, 


Ron Barrs, Hinges, Polts, 

Staples, great Hooks, are 
worth three half pence the 
ponnd weight, Croſs Garners 
tour or five pence the pound 
weight. 

Iron Caſements about two 
foot high, three ſhillings fix 
pence apiece, and others accor. 
ding to their bigneſs. 


Concerning the Pluumer« 


Very foot of New Lead | 


ſquare, is worth thirteen 

or fourteen ſhillings the yard , 

beſides Souder at nine or ten 
nce the pound. 

In exchange of old Lead for 

ſheets 
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| ſheets new run, is allowed three 


i 


ſhillings in every hundred 
weight for waſte. 

Every ſquare foot of Lead run 
thin, to ſerve for gutters; weigh- 
eth commonly fix or feven 
pound, if old eight or nine. 

Leaden gutters are at twenty 
ſhillings the hundred. 


The Maſons Work, 


Or the Baſe called Gros ta- 
ble, at the bottome of a 
building, ſeven pence per foot. 

For an Architrave of eight in- 
ches to a Window, eight pence 
per foot. 

For a Frieſe to that Archi- 
trave (1x pence per foot. 

For the Corniſh (being about 
ten inches thick ) one thilling 
two pence per foot. 

G 4 For 
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For the Pilaſter to the ſame 
Architrave, ſeven inches thick, 
lix perice per foot, 

For (crowls to the ſaid win- 
dows, fix ſhillings apiece. 

For ſcrowls and Jeaves of fe- 
cond Story windows, (1x (thillings 
per window, 


For the Capitol, tothe ſtools 


of thoſe windows, twelve pence 


per foot. 

For the quines , fix pence per 
foot Aſhler meaſure. 

For Belconies with Rail and 
Barriſter to the aboveſaid win» 
cows, tour pound per Belconie; 
being four foot high, and ten 
foot abour. 

For rail and barriſter on the 
top of a building, nine ſhillings 
per yard, 

For Architrave to doors, one 
ſhilling fix pence per foot. 

For cleanſing and ſetting a« 
: gain 
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gain old work, as window ſtoff, 
groſtable, watertable, corniſh, 
quines, and Aſhler, four pence 
per foot one with another. 

For new cleanhng an old front, 
and piecing the mouldings 
where it is broken , four pence 
per koot, 

Paving of Pwriland (tone, 
eight pence per toot, 

Whaie and black marble pave. 
ment a foot ſquare, coſts at Lon- 
don ewo ſhillings (1x pence laid. 

To be carricd and laid in the 
Country , three ſhilliogs tix 
PENCE. 

The Namur ſtone gray and 
white, the ſame price. 

The Rans five ſhillings mixt 
with white. 

| he Rans and Purple fix fhil- 


livgs. 
T he 


go 
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The Prizes in Holland. 


White Marble pavement the 
foot, three ſhillings; the black, 
eighteen pence. 

The black and white, or red 
and white Marble poliſh'd, five 
ſhillings. 

Black glazed Rol/and Pan-tiles, 
ſix pound the thouſand ; ſome- 
times five pound, and tour pound 
ten ſhillings, 

Caſhie rough pavement, at 
three pence halt penny the yard 
workmanſhip, with materials 
twelve pence, though the Pavi- 
ors will exact (1xteen pence, 

Pavement with Pibble-ſtone, 
hfteen and eighteen pence the 
the yard, ſquare. 

Paving tiles fix Inches, eight, 
ten, and twelve, from fix ſhillings 


to twenty the hundred, 
As 


LL1L 
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As for the paving of Courts, to 
prevent the over-growing of 
graſs, and the charge of too 
often weeding. It would not 
be amiſs to lay Chalk or Lime 
under the paving, and to dothe 


fame in Gardens under Gravel 
\Valks. 


This is onely a rate for the or- 
dinary way of paving allowed 
by Act of Parliament, for which 
proce, but very (light work bath 

en furniſhed ; till ſuch time 
as Mr, Le Cor (having unders 
taken the Commiſhoners pa- 
ving works ) hath contrived 
Juch a plenty 1n ſtone, which 
hitherto was fo ſcarce that 
by conſequence he hath fince 
rendred the work more plauſi» 
ble ar the very ſame rate. But 
there is another way yet far 
more ſubſtantia), which the ſame 

under- 


- 
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Undertakers, and Socicty have 
iaduſtrioully invented, where- 
by they are not onely able to 
make a moſt ſubſtantial good 
pavement, but are likewile ca- 
pablc by that ſame certain new 
invention, to maintain it dura- 
ble tor twenty one years long, 
in reparation at a yearly ſmall 
rate , but muſt of neceſſity colt 
them much more then ſ1xreen 
pence once, for all at the firſt 
paving. 

If materials could be had at 
lower races then the aforemen- 
tioned, it would be as well 
done to feck for ſuch materials, 
as to look to the goodneſs of 
them. So in the choice of Work- 
men for on thoſe who can work 
beſt. 

To compleat theſe matters, | 
ſhall note what is moſt neceſla- 
Iy. 

Firſt, 


wenn, © BE 5% 
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Firſt, That what contributes 
more to the tatall ends of many 
good Mothers :on,is ill Building 
Paper like walls, Cobweb- like 
windowes, doores made faſt as 
with Pack-thread, purpolcly ro 
tempt men who through cx- 
tream want are become weary of 
a languiſhing life, and to whoſe 
farall end, 111 Builders are in a 
manner acceſlary. 

Let not the Holanders, German, 
nor any other Northern Nation 
Vaunt of their ſcarcity of theives 
(nor thoſe of Delf in Holland; 
who when the Town Maſon had 
deſired them to chuſe a day to vi- 
fit the publick Gallows which he 
had made, faid, that they would 
ſerve for them and their Poſteri- 
ty) but attribute the ſame ſcar- 
city to that defence they are 
wont to make againſt Theivesz 
but that defence confiſts not in a 
ſuper- 
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ſuperfluous care of putting | « 


locks and bolts upon doores or 
wooden ſhutters to windows, 
not iron bars in them that will 
ſerve turn, except thoſe locks, 
bolts, ſhutting windows, and 
barrs are made and ſet on as they 
ought to be. 

The Hollinders wooden ſhut- 
ters are double deal- borded 
wainſcot - hke- framed within, 
with Battens, fluted without as 
the body ofa Dorick Columnz 
that the rain beating on them, 
may the better run down and 
carry away the duſt which may 
be gathered on them, and that 
they may not rot ſo ſoon as 
they would, otherwiſe if they 
were garniſhed without with 
battens; they paint them alſo in 
ſtrong oyl colour thrice over to 
reſi[t the weather the better; the 
Carpeaters do frame them fo 
exact 
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exact to the witdth and height 
of the (tone caſement of the win- 
dow, as that ſcarce a knife could 
be thruſt between them they 
are not hung with crols garaet: 3 
becauſe ſuch are eaſily taken off, 
nor are the broad ſhouldeis of an 
iron hook the uncly thing that 
can hinder theeves to lovuſen 
ſuch a window,nor the iron bars; 
Theeves having a way to re- 
move iron bars without break- 
ing of them, or making halt fo 
much noiſe as on a wooden 
bar. 

The iron hinges ought to be 
framed between the two deal 
bords, whereof the ſhutting win- 
dow is made,and the head of the 
hinge is to be fo well fitted in 
the (tone, as that no acceſs can be 
had to it, the bolts within ſtrait 


or crooked, mult have a ſhutter 
at its ta1l, 
Now 
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Now if a Builder will not be 
at the charge of ſuch ſhutrers 
without doores, they mult then 
have wooden or iron bars to 
ſecure thoſe within. 

Doores may be ſ:cured, not 
onely by a wooden or iron barr, 
bur by a ſtrong chain hung at 
the one end in an iron ring, at 
the other end in a like ring, both 
anited with aſtrong Padlock, 
then any Porrer may open a gate 
or doore (1x Inches leſs or more 
toreccive a Packet in thenight 
when it ſo happens. 

Nor do provident Builders ri- 
vet locks only at the one tide, for 
that a thiet within doores in cor- 
reſpondence with one without 
makes that fingle riveting of no 
uſe as ro ſecurity; rivets to locks 
muſt be enterlaced with rivets 
between the double bord, nor 
ſhould the key-hole of an out. 
ward 
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ward door of a houfe be left 
uncovered in the night, for if 
through the negligence of bim 
that is the keeper of the gate, 

neither bolts nor barrs are re- 
membred 3; Why? a pick lock 
may foon open fuch a dooror 
gate; It 1s an calic contrivance to 
have a bolt with a large head 
that ſhall cover the key-hole of 
a door or gate, to make faſt 
from without tothe infide, and 
ſo ſecure the lock ; and if the key 
of that bolt is broughe at nighe 
tothe owaer of the Palace, none 
can run out a gadding or drink 


ing. 
And fo much may ſuffice for 
the ſecuring of doors and win- 
dows, 'onely this more. That 
there: coughs to be an lon plate 
of the width of the door, 
and four foot bigh,” walled ia 
withip, {o faſtned mm" des 
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as that no violence from with- 
out can makea breach, ſince in 
divers places Rogues have taken 
up the cauſey or pavement be- 
fore a doore, and then with faci- 
lity looſened the bricks under 
the threſhold tro make a paſlage 
into the Houſe. 

But as for thieves who do un- 
tile houſes, ſuch may be keept 
out, if the feeling be borded or 
made up with plates of tinn , or 
arched with brick as is praiſed 
in the Banks of Loane, which in 
other partsare erefted for the 
relief of the Neceſlitous. 

Furthermore, In reference to 
the main of the contents of a for- 
mer Printed Diſcourſe, concer- 
ning the three firſt Principles of 
Magnificent Buildings As the 
well chooſing of a fit place for a 
Building, is a Capital piont, to 
ſet it right , and che giving a fit 
extent 


' 
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extent tothe Court, ſo the ma- 
king to it a Porch ought to be 
well conſidered, For as a Porch 
ſerves to a Hall to diſtribute 
Almes to the Poore; a porch 
proves often cumberſome, being 
the receptacle of foul creatures, 
who as ſoon gotten into a Court 
make it their randevouze; Nor 
1s a porch ſo convenient to the 
Palace of a Prince, whoſe per- 
ſon mult be attended by a great 
retenue, and no man to ftand in 
his paſſage 5 But if a porch be 
affected , let it then be a vaſte 
Portwco as that of Solomons Houſe 
was. and that he Built for Pha- 
raobs Daughter. 

Now as for the placing a Gate 
or Door to enter into the Hall 
of a Palace 5 None will deny 
but that Greatneſle and Conve- 
niency being conjoynt fits beſt, 
The cnterance into a Hall is not 
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ſo pu_ in the middle as at the 
end, when the ground plot k yet 
to chuſe and to be ordered ; But 
if there be a conſtraint, which is 
moſt prejudicious to a Building, 
the entrance mult be {et as much 
towards the end as puſhible can 
be, to ſet the Chimney well, 
andthe main Stair caſe in fo fit 
a place.as that it may nut be (ub- 
ject to a like fatal accident as 

ppened to Wiliam Prince of 
Orange at Delf when he was ſhot 
by one who ſtood behind a Co- 
lumao, oppolite to the Stairs of 
that Prince his houſe. 

The riſe, width, and depth of 
ſteps, ſhall not need to be repea- 
= fince they have been delcri- 
bed, and reaſons alledged for 
their dimenſion, mentioned 
both in the former printed, and 
in this diſcourſe ; nor ſhall repes» 
titions be necellary —— 
rene 
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the reaſon why the firſt Floor 
of a building ſhould not lye le- 
vel with the ground; The firſt 
tor health; the ſecond for neat- 
neſs,lince any floor level with the 
ground receives more dirt from 
abroad ; the third for greatneſs, 
which appears more by an aſ- 
ſents the tourth for the Vault- 
ing of Sellars or any other Ofh- 
cesz and the fifth, to have the 
floors more dry : Onely I ſhall 
inſert this (ſtory of one in Autho- 
rity, Who paſſing by a Town 
wherein the people generally did 
not out-live the thirtieth year of 
their Age, canſed all the back of 
their Houſes to be made the Front , 
and th: windows which were for- 
ward to be made wp , to free thew 
fraw that infetions Air that did 
ſbortem their Lives, which had its 
effeÞ® accordingly ;, and it is there- 
tore & do fo much infiſt on the 
G3 point 
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point of placing a Building 
where good Aire 1s, & that nei- 
ther chimnies nor doores may 
be ſo placed as to ſerve for the 
attracting of infectious Aire 
which kills more then the ſword 
or the Seas overturnes ſhips. 

To take my leave of all Buil- 
ders, I muſt conclude with what 
followeth, 

Firſt that when they ſhall be 
pleaſed, to take a Poſey out of 
the former Printed Diſcourſe, 
and joyne it, to what may pleaſe 
them, out ofthis they will ftinde, 
that both hit the main marke, 
to wit, Selid:ty, Comven.ency, and 
Ornament, altogethet to be obſer- 
ved in true Building, That all 
what is repreſented is for their 
profit and fatisfation, that the 
manner apd phraſe of the firſt 
diſcourſe , was tothat end inter- 
mixt with recreative paſſages, d 
the 
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the Reader ſhould not be tired 
with the Mechanicks their 
phraſe, and proper Names of 
their ſeveral Trades, though 
ſome of them are wont to ſcoff 
at thoſe whole language is po- 
liſhrs as if a perſun of Eminent 
Quality, ( Born tothe Higheſt 
Concernment of a State) ſhould 
have learned their words, and 
have ſpent therein part of his 
—— time; And therefore 1 
avenow offered, to write, in 
ſuch workman-like termes, as 
may ſerve for a Clark of the 

works to ſpeak unto them. 
Secondly, That all owners of 
Buildings, ſhall do well to make 
choice of ſuch a perſon for their 
Clark as the Maſter —_— 
will endure, which they will not, 
if he be a Maſter workman, 
whom they will not only ſuſpe& 
to have a deſign to undermine 
H 4 and 
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and ſupplant theen, but obey not, 
pretending to know more them- 
felvess Nor is it fit that there 
ſhould be fuch a controuler over 
a Maſter Workman, as a Work- 
man : The ſame is to be obſer- 
ved with a Surveyor to prevent 
all quarrels and conteſts : for as 
every Cook commends his own 
Sauces more ther-one Cook to a 
dith will fpoil it 5 there cannot 
betwo Suns in the Firmament, 
one General over another; nay 
two Cocks among Hens. 

Ina word, an Owner maſt 
truſt, or never make choice of 
Truſtees s Forif otherwiſe, let 
him be certain that his purſe wall 
be inceſſantly abaſed. 

Thirdly, Let all Owners be 
prepared to Repent, whether 
they build or not, for it is ike» 
wiſe the fate-of many that mar- 
Ty or marry not, wa 
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Let both the one and the o- 
ther lay (as in a Scale )their ſeve- 
ral charges, vexations, cares, 1a- 
bours, and pleaſures, they will 
find this to be rrue, v2. It they 
build they muſt be at great 
preſent disburſements, vext with 
as many overlights ( as Printer- 
Serters will commit faults, as ap- 
pears by the Errataes at the end 
of Books ) and to be over-reacht 
in Bargains concerning their Ma- 
terials, as alſo m work done by 
the Great, or Day. 

It they build not, they are ſub- 
jet to the inconveniencies of 
Houſes built according unto the 
fancies of the Owners,and when 
they ſhall caſt up the fumms of 
money ſpent in the rent (beſides 
many chargeable alterations ) 
they thall find that they might 
have built a berter and more fit 
habiration tor them and their 


polte- 
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poſterity ; So will it be with men 


that marry or marry not. 

The firſt will have had cauſe 
to exerciſe the Vertue of Pati- 
ence, and if he be a High German 
(eſpecially a Swab) ſuch as have 
wives, that belicve their hus- 
bands doth not love them, ex- 
cept they be beaten, Why? They 
will be praditioners in the mor- 
tification of their own fleſh and 
bones; for let women ſay what 
they will, they are bone and 
fleſh of man, and not the head , 
though ſome of them would 
wear the Bonnet and Breeches to 
boot z Well the Husband (after 
all his pains and vexations ) if 
he can turn all things to the beſt, 
will have (as the 7alian faith) a 
ſound guſto, he will have obſer- 
ved the French ſaying, Lie tes 
doits, a T herbe que tu cognois, and 
by a mixture of good bloud 
(ſprung 
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((prung from a clear Spring) ſet- 
tle his name to poſterity. 

It he marry not, O how many 
dangerous encounters for him 
both in body and ſoul | 

And how can ſuch a one con- 
tc{t the Divine decree; That it 
1s not good for man to be alone? 

Paradice would have been 
but a Wilderneſs without a 
Woman; nor can Trees ſpeak a 
word of comfart to a good man 
when (tretched forth in his cold 
bed,tired of the Labors of a dark 
Winters dayzand let ſuch a one, 
atthe end of the year caſt up his 
b1ll, he will find to have ſpent 
more in Preſents of conliderati- 
on about another mans then bis 
own; and if he be a Trades man, 
in Potting, Gadding, Codlings, 
Pudding-pies, and Bare-baiting, 

(with ranting Creatures) then if 
he had been married ; m—_— 
I 
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if men muſt Repene, let them 
have ſomewhar that 1s called 
meum without oftcnce for their 
Repentance. 

Now It theſe two ſorts of men, 
the one will refolve on the afh-- 
mative, delight to ſpend money 
on Choice Materials, as in parti- 
cular to imitate Solomon, in the 
procuring of precious Wood 3 
they may take notice (if they 
pleaſe ) that ſtore of precious 
Wood can be had for the boar- 
ding of Princely Palaces, both 
for Colour, Aromatick ſmell and 
darance ;. to make ſquare fra- 
med Pannels ( more rich then 
thoſe which are ſeen at Paris in 
the Cabinets of the Palace called 
Orleans) which precious Woods 
areto be had in ſeveral parts in 
the #eſt-Indics , ſome whereot 
are asred as the faireſt Vermilion, 
ſome yellow as Gold, hard as 
Marble ; 
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Marble ; befides rare Madera, and 
other varioutly figured, as the 
Right Hoaourable the Lord Wit 
| ugbby of Piram well knoweth, 
what <cxtent of Land about Swr- 
renam is beſet with ſpeckled 
wood,and is not above (1x weeks 
ſail from England, where ſhips 
tull of lading may be had, behdes 
large Timber, eighty toot high, ac 4bacy: 
{treighr, without a knot, and at 
no other coſt but telling and la» 
ding, more advantagious then 10 
pay tor Firr from Norway 5 be- 
tides a very gainful return of 
Amber Greece, and vendible com» 
modiries in exchange of Iron 
Tools, Sitlers, Knives, old Lin- 
nen, and trifles. 


To conclude, May all Builders 
both of Palaces and of particular 
Habitations, bave good ſucc (rand, 
poſſeſs them in peace and pro/perity. 

May 


Counſel 

May alſo all Swroezors , Maſter 
Workmen, Journeymen and Labou- 
rers, behave themſelves ſo as they 
ought. 

Take well this former Counſel 
and Advice, give no admittance 
to Pride, the Enemy of all Learn- 
ings whereof a King was [ſuch a 
Lover , # that when near the hour 
of his leaving the World, be ſaw one 
advance more then others to him 
within the Curtain of bir Bed, be 
askt, Whether he could learn 
him any thing that was good, 
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ASSES ASSES LESS, 


\ wp by Thomas Heath «t 
the Globe within Ludgate,e Short- 
band Bock, more ecaſie and plain then 
bath yet been extant, and «ll ſorts of Al- 
manacks and Blank Bonds, Fills, Relea- 
ſes, Counter bonds, and Indentures, with 
Bills of Lading, and Scriveners Labels, 
enther palted or unpaſied, with Boards or 
in Sheets; you may alſo bave any ſort of 
Texting done there at his ſhop, either on 
P archment or Dutch P aper, Recoveries 
or exemplifications,; as alſo direfion for 
true attaing the Art of Short-Writing, 
very beneficial to Clerks, or Attornies, 
with ſeveral other Inftruflions in Scien« 
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